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ROM the angels’ song over Bethlehem to the darkened skies 
mm Ss) over Calvary was a short period. Christ’s course was soon 
SS | run, His task quickly done. The brief years hastened to 
their culmination in the Sacrifice of the Cross, and He 
was soon gone from the sight of men. But Christ’s work was to 
overflow the narrow bounds of His earthly years, to extend out 
across the centuries to all times and all peoples. Having come as a 
man, to save men, it would be through men that the Son of God 
would offer Himself to the Father, until He came again to claim 
those whom His blood had saved. His bodily presence He took from 
the vision of His followers; in His priesthood He guaranteed the 
continuance of the sacrifice to which all His life had aimed. 

Each priest means another Christ, another altar, another re- 
newal of Calvary. Christ was born for the crucifixion; the priest 
is ordained for the Mass. Each Ordination, then, is another Bethle- 
hem. Behind solemn words and the stately ceremony a new life is 
born; other saviours come into the world. Mere men no longer, the 
ordinands leave the hands of the Bishop, co-operators in a work 
which is infinite. In them the brief years of Mary’s Son are pro- 
longed, the narrow limits of His earthly life are extended. Through 
them His sacrifice is renewed, until He comes again. 

On Thursday, June the sixteenth, in Saint Dominic’s Church, 
Washington, D.C., the Most Reverend John M. McNamara, D.D., 
Auxiliary Bishop of Baltimore ordained to the sacred Priesthood the 
Reverend Fathers Jordan Minichiello, Boston, Mass.; Clement Nagle, 
Boston, Mass. ; Timothy Shea, Fall River, Mass.; Augustine Carroll, 
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Providence, R. I.; Joseph Molloy, New York, N. Y.; Aquinas Arend, 
Chicago, Ill.; Thaddeus Carrigan, Hyde Park, Mass.; Xavier Stren- 
kert, Jersey City, N. J.; Albert Hogan, North Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Bernard Mulgrew, Philadelphia, Penn.; Hubert Albertson, Chicago, 
Ill.; Edward Casey, Chicago, Ill.; David Balla, Chicago, Ill.; Mat- 
thew Breen, Minneapolis, Minn.; Eugene Madden, Philadelphia, 
Penn.; Leo Regan, Providence, R. I.; Raymund Vivier, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Philip Hyland, New York, N. Y.; Norbert Wendell, Phila- 
delphia, Penn.; Bertrand Nieser, Barberton, Ohio; Mark Barron, 
Chicago, Ill.; Gerard Joubert, San Francisco, Calif.; Mannes O’- 
Beirne, New York, N. Y.; Damian Martineau, Elizabethton, Tenn. ; 
Paulinus Kenny, Providence, R. I.; Hyacinth Roth, Baltimore, Md.; 
Alphonsus Turzick, Providence, R. I.; Edward Dominic Fenwick, 
Leonardtown, Md.; Fidelis Gilsenan, Newark, N. J.; Felix Ryan, 
Providence, R. I.; Adrian McGee, New York, N. Y.; Chrysostom 
McDonald, Zanesville, Ohio; Lewis Anthony Springmann, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Celestine Taylor, New York, N. Y.; Alexius Snider, 
Somerset, Ohio; Arnold Morrison, Rochester, N. Y.; Frederick 
Walter, Idaho Springs, Colo.; Louis Hinnebusch, Pittsburgh, Penn. ; 
Valerian Reichart, Zanesville, Ohio; Ambrose Fitzpatrick, New York, 
N. Y.; Paul Francis Small, Toronto, Ohio; Pius Wilson, Boston, 
Mass. ; Flavian Reilly, Glen Ridge, N. J. 

To these newly ordained priests, comprising the largest class 
ever to be ordained for St. Joseph’s Province, their brethren in Saint 
Dominic offer best wishes for a happy and fruitful service in the 
ministry of Jesus Christ. 
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THE DOMINICAN LITURGY 


MANNES O’BEIRNE, O.P. 


PLHE earliest historical note on the Dominican liturgy is 
found among the works of Humbert of Romans, fifth 
Master General of the Order of Preachers. In his 
Expositio super Constitutiones he writes: “It must be un- 
derstood that in the first days of the Order there was great 
variety in the Office,’ and therefore one Office was compiled, 
that there might be uniformity everywhere. In the course of 
time however four brethren from four Provinces were commis- 
sioned to put it in better order, which indeed they did and their 
arrangement was confirmed. But as there were yet some things 
therein to be corrected, another commission, approved by three 
Chapters, was given to Master Humbert.” 

In keeping with the tenor of this notice, it is customary to 
distinguish four periods in the evolution of the Dominican lit- 
urgy. Prior however to the first period of “great variety,” of 
which Humbert speaks, some liturgical uniformity existed 
among the first disciples of St. Dominic, for a while at least. 
If the early brethren did not celebrate the Office solemnly when, 
in April, 1215, they first began “to conform themselves to the 
customs of religious,” they certainly did so after the summer of 
1216, when the conventual church of S. Romain in Toulouse 
was made over to them. But the rite they followed is unknown. 
The rites current at Osma, or Toulouse, or among the Pre- 
monstratensions have been suggested, all with more or less 
probability, but in default of any certain document, we can 
only conjecture on the matter. 

At any rate, on August 15, 1217, St. Dominic dispersed his 
first disciples throughout Europe to propagate the newly ap- 
proved Order and its mission of doctrinal preaching, and thence, 
it is agreed, dates the first period in the evolution of our liturgy, 
the period of “great variety.” Each of the little bands that de- 
parted for Madrid, Paris and Rome carried with it, no doubt, 





* Here, and in what follows, Office is to be understood in the wide sense of 
the word, so as to include the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
?B. Humberti de Romanis. Opera. De vita regulari, II, 152 (ed. Berthier). 
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copies of the Rule and of the “customs of a stricter life” which 
had been adopted. And it seems right to surmise that, in the 
interests of uniformity, the first Dominicans agreed to observe 
the rite which up to that time had been followed, provided how- 
ever that in so doing they should not be acting counter to the 
customs in vogue in the districts where they might find welcome. 
Otherwise they would be giving occasion to the faithful of 
scandal or admiration. To understand this proviso thoroughly, 
it would be necessary to review what is known of the causes and 
extent of liturgical variety in the Middle Ages. Here however 
we must content ourselves with observing that, although the 
Roman rite was substantially adhered to, manifest and perplex- 
ing variety in accidentals was universal and taken for granted. 
The liturgist Durandus, writing in the thirteenth century, re- 
marks: “Almost every church has its proper observances, and 
gives vent to its own devotion, and this is considered neither 
reprehensible nor absurd.’”* Neither can we relate here the 
phenomenal growth of the Order. It is enough to remark that 
in 1221, only four years after the dispersal of the brethren, St. 
Dominic presided over a General Chapter at Bologna at which 
eight Provinces, embracing some sixty convents, were repre- 
sented. Given on the one hand such a liturgical milieu and on 
the other a rapidly increasing and widely dispersed number of 
religious, conforming themselves to the liturgical customs pecul- 
iar to their region, the “great variety” spoken of by Humbert 
becomes readily intelligible. 

Now had St. Dominic founded a monastic organization, 
composed of independent monasteries and monks who vowed 
stability to the convent of their profession, such a state of af- 
fairs would have been sufferable. However our holy Patriarch 
rather had in mind a highly centralized institute, a band of 
apostles whose field of activity was to be coterminous with the 
ends of the earth. This being so, it is clear to what great incon- 
venience this diversity in rites gave rise when the brethren, in 
their capacity as itinerant preachers, passed from one diocese 
or region to another. Neither is it hard to imagine what per- 
plexity and confusion must have reigned when brethren from 
all parts of Europe assembled for a General Chapter. Such dis- 
order was intolerable; it endangered the unity of the still young 
Order, ‘and therefore,” in the words of Humbert, “one Office 
was compiled that there might be uniformity everywhere.” 


* Rationale divinorum Officiorum. In procemio. 
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Unfortunately Humbert says no more. His words are none the 
less precious, for we have no other certain knowledge about this 
second period in the evolution of our liturgy. The precise dates 
of the work of compilation and the indentity of those to whom 
the work was entrusted are unknown to us. However it is 
generally agreed that the task of unification was begun during 
the life-time of St. Dominic, that is before 1221. Father Mortier, 
O.P., cannot be far wrong when he writes: “It is legitimate to 
think and to say that among the numerous questions which, the 
chroniclers briefly tell us, the Fathers of the first General Chap- 
ter in 1220 discussed with St. Dominic, the liturgy had an im- 
portant place. The contrary would be unlikely. To establish 
the perfect unity of the Order, the grand lines of which were 
sketched by this Chapter, it was entirely necessary to establish 
liturgical unity.”* It is customary to date its completion to the 
term of office (1222-1237) of Blessed Jordan of Saxony, the im- 
mediate successor of St. Dominic as Master General of the Order. 
It may have been ready as early as 1228. At any rate it was ap- 
proved before 1233, for among the Acta of the General Chapter 
held at Bologna in that year, we read this ordination, which 
seems to take for granted a uniform Breviary: “We desire that 
Novices who, after paying for their habits, have enough money 
to buy a Bible and a Breviary, should do so.’”® 

Unfortunately no certain manuscript of this first monument 
of our Dominican liturgy has come down to us. The so-called 
Breviary of St. Dominic, with its many additions, substitutions, 
corrections and erasures, preserved in the Archives of the Order 
at Rome, is considered to be neither the original manuscript nor 
a transcription of it.2 Another manuscript Breviary, also pre- 
served at Rome, the Breviarium manuscriptum saeculi XIII, is 
more of a problem, but Father Rousseau, O.P., who has ex- 
amined it thoroughly,’ is of the opinion that it dates to 1243 
and that “more probably it is not the original manuscript, but a 
later and somewhat emended transcription of it.”* 

This compiled Office was received in the Order until 1244, 
whence opens the third period of our early liturgical history. It 
would seem that the compilation was not satisfactory on all 


‘La Liturgie Dominicaine, I, 14. 
° Acta Capitulorum Generalium, I, 4. (ed. Reichert). 
- °Cfr. Analecta sacri Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum (AOP), XVII, 719, 
0. 
*Cfr. AOP, XVII, 744-766. 
*AOP, XVII, 744. 
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sides, which is scarcely surprising when one reflects on the 
enormity of the task it implied. Again it must be remembered 
that customs dear to the minds or hearts of some necessarily had 
to be sacrificed in the interests of uniformity, and no doubt it 
was no simple matter to curb the free-going liturgical spirit of 
the time. Besides, errors in transcription were bound to creep 
in. At all events the General Chapter held at Bologna in 1244 
ordered the definitors coming to the next Chapter at Cologne in 
1245 to bring with them copies of the liturgical books in use in 
their respective Provinces, “in order that the Office may be put 
in accord.”® Apparently, on comparing the books from the dif- 
ferent Provinces, great discrepancy was still found in the Office, 
for the Chapter commissioned “four of the brethren from 
France, England, Lombardy and Germany to come together in 
the convent at Angers, and there to correct, put in accord and 
supply defects in the text, chant and rubrics of the night and 
day Office.”"® This revision, entrusted to the four brethren, 
whose identity is entirely unknown to us, was formally intro- 
duced at the next Chapter, held at Paris in 1246, wha by 
that at Montpellier in 1247 and confirmed, thus becoming . . . in 
the Order, by the Chapter held at Paris in 1248." This revision, 
known as the first revision, or the revision of Angers, was com- 
pleted in part at least before 1249. 

Despite the formal confirmation of the Order, this first re- 
vision of the four brethren was still displeasing to many. That 
there should still be discrepancies and errors in so monumental 
a task is scarcely to be wondered at. At any rate so serious 
were the complaints lodged against the “manifold discord in the 
Divine Office,” that the General Chapter held at London in 1250 
again commissioned the four brethren to repair to the convent 
at Metz and recast their revision.'"* The new arrangement, 
known as the second revision or the revision of Metz, was ready 
when the next Chapter met at Metz in 1251. This time however 
the Capitular Fathers proceeded more cautiously, and, enacting 
no formal legislation, simply ordered that all should receive the 
latest revision and bring their books into conformity with it.” 
The Chapter held at Bologna in the following year did however 
introduce formal legislation,‘ which would seem to indicate 


*Cfr. Acta Cap. Gen., I, 29. 

* Acta Cap. Gen., I, 33. 

" Cfr. Acta Cap. Gen., I, 35, 36, 39, 41. 
* Cfr. Acta Cap. Gen., I, 53-54. 

* Cfr. Acta Cap. Gen., I, 60. 
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that the revision was satisfactory, but the approbation and con- 
firmation of two succeeding Chapters, necessary to make it law 
in the Order, were never forthcoming, and so ends suddenly the 
third period in the evolution of our liturgy, the period of the 
Angers and Metz revisions by the four unknown brethren. 

No Chapter was celebrated in 1253, due to the death of John 
of Wildeshausen, fourth Master General of the Order, but one 
did meet at Buda in 1254 and elected Humbert of Romans as his 
successor. As Provincial of the Roman Province, Humbert had 
shown great zeal and skill in unifying the Office, and later on, 
as Provincial of the French Province, a Lectionary, compiled by 
him, had been approved for the whole Order. Perhaps the work 
of the four brethren was not all that might be desired; perhaps 
it was simply the personal ascendancy of Master Humbert; for 
whatever reason the Capitular Fathers, instead of approving the 
revision introduced in 1252, now commissioned Humbert to un- 
dertake another arrangement and correction of the entire Office. 
So opened the fourth period in the evolution of our liturgy. So 
great was the Chapter’s faith in Humbert’s liturgical sense, that 
it immediately introduced formal legislation on the revision yet 
to be made and destined to be known as the “new” revision or 
the revision of Master Humbert, and the Chapters assembled at 
Milan (1255) and Paris (1256) approved and confirmed it, thus 
giving it the force of law in the Order.'® 

It seems now to have been felt that the long hoped-for uni- 
formity had finally been attained. The Paris Chapter went so 
far as to make provision for the expense that transcription from 
the archetype would involve for the different Provinces, and the 
Chapter of the following year at Florence admonished all that the 
sole archetype of the approved Office was to be found in the 
Convent of St. James in Paris.’* There it remained until the 
time of the French Revolution, whence after many vicissitudes 
it made its way in 1841 to the Archives of the Order in Rome, 
where it is now preserved."’ 

Now that the Office had been approved and accepted in the 
Order, nothing remained but to obtain papal approbation. This 
came eleven years later in a Bull of Pope Clement IV dated July 
7, 1267, and thus the Dominican liturgy became an official liturgy 


“Cfr. Acta Cap. Gen., I, 63. 

* Cfr. Acta Cap. Gen., I, 68, 73, 78. 

* Cfr. Acta Cap. Gen., I, 81,88. 

*Cfr. AOP, XVII, 813-825 and XVIII, 104-120 for a detailed account of 
this archetype of our liturgy. 
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of the Roman Church.’* 

Since 1256 our liturgical books have often been re-edited and not 
a few changes have been introduced, especially in 1605 and in 1921."° 
None the less there is no doubt that after almost seven hundred years, 
the Dominican liturgy remains substantially intact, and that the Friars 
Preachers of this twentieth century serve God with the same prayers, 
ceremonies and chant as did our elder brethren of the thirteenth century. 

Before concluding, we may ask what was the source or 
sources of the Dominican liturgy. Quite recently Father Rous- 
seau, O.P., has examined this difficult question in-detail,?° and 
submits evidence for the following solution: 

“The liturgy of the Preachers is Romano-Gallican in origin. 

“Roman: first because it has whatever is considered es- 
sential by the Roman Church in the arrangement of the Office 
and in the rite of celebrating Mass; second because it has bor- 
rowed several non-essential customs also from this Church.”? 

“Gallican: because it has drawn many minor rites from the 
Gallican liturgy, or rather from the Roman as it flourished in 
Gaul in the thirteenth century. It is not likely however that 
any particular church of Gaul, or any Order of Canons or monks 
will ever be able to be pointed out as the source whence our 
rite was drawn in whole or in part. Rather the four brethren, 
our liturgists, who devoted so many years of labor to this work, 
and especially Master Humbert, whose hand put the finishing 
touches on their work, and who brought the Dominican liturgy 
to so happy a consummation, suitably adapted to the Order of 
Preachers customs primitively or later on accepted by many 
different churches and monasteries, often changing them, when 
it was fitting, and harmonizing them with preéxisting elements. 

Nevertheless among all the rites from which we have drawn, it is 
beyond doubt that, while the Premonstratension and monastic rites 
contributed no little, the rite of the Church of Paris had a greater in- 
fluence in the formation of the rite of the Preachers than any other.”?? 


*It is interesting to note that our liturgy was adopted in whole or in part 
by the Crozier Fathers, the Teutonic Knights, the Canons of Liege and even 
some dioceses. Father Angelus Walz, O.P., points out (Compendium Historiae 
O.P., p. 107) that it influenced the liturgical books of Scandinavia. Cfr. Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia, XIII, 478-481, for the remarkable resemblances between the 
Sarum and Dominican rites. 

* Cfr. AOP, XVIII, 97-103. Also Walz, O.P.,Compendium Historiae O.P., 
pp. 99-108, 304-309, 460-463. 

* Cfr. AOP, XVIII, 193-203, 252-273. 

*Cfr. AOP, XIII, 93-106, 213-231, 272-296. 

* AOP, XVIII, 197. 
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THE GENESIS OF COMMUNISM 
Il. MARXIAN COMMUNISM ITSELF 


ANTONINUS RYAN, O.P. 


a Ke: ARL MARX was a man of his time. This is at once the 
re ht reason for his successes and his failures. In his nine- 
teenth century, liberalism enjoyed philosophical vogue. 
In one sense, Marx recognized its sharp inconsistencies. 
He condemned its economics, which encouraged cut-throat com- 
petition and forbade legitimate organization to the workers lest 
individual freedom of contract be hindered. He lashed at its 
politics, which threatened continual war in the name of national- 
ism. He scoffed at its religion, so often the servant of the state, 
which embraced a most bewildering mass of contradictory hypo- 
theses. He sought to overthrow its inhuman sociology, the 
bitter memories of which live in the vivid novels of Dickens. 

Despite all his opposition to liberalism, Marx nevertheless 
could not entirely free himself from its spirit. He could not 
deny his philosophical parents, Hegel and Feuerbach. Their 
liberalistic speculations permeate the pages of Capital and all 
the other writings of Marx and his intimate ally, Engels. One 
has but to briefly analyze their teachings to understand this 
contention. 

Marx, first of all, was an Hegelian. Yet he interpreted 
Hegel’s dialectic in terms of Feuerbach’s materialism. Once 
admit the materialistic conception of reality, the existence of 
a spiritual soul is denied and, following that, God, religion and 
morality. “Religion,” said Marx, “is opium for the people,” 
and the fallacy of the idealistic argument for the existence of 
God, which makes God a figment of the mind instead of an 
objective reality, seemed to corroborate his opinion. Engels 
offers another reason. “In our evolutionary conception of the 
universe, there is absolutely no room for either a Creator or a 
Ruler.” 





*In his “Special Introduction” to Socialism, Utopian and Scientific (Aveling 
edit.; New York, 1892), p. xv. 
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What, then, is the determining factor in social life, if not 
God and the eternal law? Marx claims “The aggregate of .. . 
productive relationships constitutes the economic structure of 
society, the real basis on which a juridical and political super- 
structure rises, and to which correspond definite forms of social 
consciousness. The mode of production of the material means 
of existence conditions the whole process of social, political and 
intellectual life. It is not the consciousness of men that de- 
termines their existence, but, on the contrary, it is their social 
existence that determines their consciousness.” 

While Marx and Engels accepted the material determinism 
of Feuerbach, at the same time they insinuated the dialectical 
evolution of Hegel in what is often termed “historical material- 
ism.” “I use the term ‘historical materialism’,” writes Engels, 
“to designate that view of the course of history which seeks 
the ultimate cause and the great moving power of all historical 
events in the economic development of society, in the changes 
in the mode of production and exchange.”* “The final causes 
of all social changes and political revolutions are to be sought 
not in men’s brains, not in man’s better insight into eternal truth 
and justice, but in the modes of production and exchange. They 
are to be sought not in the philosophy but in the economics of each 
particular period.’* 

In what the modes of production and exchange consist re- 
mains yet to be explained. Marx develops this proposition in 
Capital. The explanation of commerce generally proceeds in 
this way :—First, it is assumed that in the course of exchange, 
the parties demand equivalents (in the Marxian sense), which 
necessitates a measure of both that which is given and that 
which is received in exchange. This requires a common char- 
acteristic by which they can be measured—namely, labor. Once 
admit (if one can) that labor is the source of all value, then 
it must be the source of surplus value, or profits. Of this theory, 
Marx once said his “explanation of the source of profits is a 
paradox and contrary to everyday observation and experience.”® 
Nevertheless, retaining it as an integral step in his system, Marx 
maintained that capital appropriates the surplus value, and since, 


* Preface to The Critique of Political Economy, in A Handbook of Marxism 
(London, 1935) pp. 371-372. 

*Introd., Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, pp. XVIlI-xIXx. 

* Op. cit., p. 45. 

*In a paper communicated to the Socialist International Congress of 1865. 
Quoted by Elder, B., 4 Study in Socialism (St. Louis, 1915), p. vit: 
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The Genesis of Communism 91 


under capitalistic enterprise, labor creates much surplus value 
through mechanical efficiency which it does not receive in wages, 
a struggle of labor against capital for the added wealth follows. 

The struggle of labor with capital tends towards “the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat,” in which the workers would col- 
lectively own and administer the instruments of production. 
Thus they could then collect the surplus value. In a note ex- 
plaining the Communist Manifesto, Engels defined “proletariat” 

s “the class of modern wage-laborers who, having no means of 
production of their own, are reduced to selling their labor in 
order to live.” The means of effecting the proletarian revolu- 
tion is violence: “...in the words of Marx, it (violence) is the 
midwife of every old society which is pregnant with the 
new, : 

The establishment of the proletarian dictatorship will bring 
about changed social conditions. “With the transfer of the 
means of production into common ownership, the individual 
family ceases to be the economic unit of society.”"* According 
to Marxist theory, “. . . . the first divisions of property in 
primitive society gave rise to a corresponding division of society 
into classes, and there sprang up between these classes a struggle 
for position which resulted in the formation of the State. With 
the narrowing of the division of property through time, the 
economic interests of classes were narrowed to individual in- 
terests, and there sprang up in each individual the desire to per- 
petuate his holdings by transmitting to his offspring; hence the 
Family became necessary that the individual might know his 
offspring.”? Women have been subject to men only because 
they have been less efficient economically. With the disestab- 
lishment of private property, all this will change—women will 
step into industry as man’s equal, the rearing of children will 
fall under community regulation, and the family as such will 
cease to exist. Similarly, the State as the “most powerful 
economic class” (Engels), must fall under the proletarian on- 
slaught, and all the world will coalesce in the Communist Inter- 
national. In this connection, it might be noted that the state 
as Marx conceived it is “a new institution not known in the 


*Engels, Anti-Diihring, in the Handbook of Marxism, 278. 
*a Marx-Engels, ig Origin of the Family, in the Heudbook, p. 304. 
"Elder, op. cit., 30. 
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feudal period; only after the dissolution of the political power 
of the Church was the state established.”® 

Since the ultimate end of Marxism is the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, its ethics serve that goal alone. Actions are 
good or bad according as they promote or hinder the attainment 
of the economic Utopia. Bebel explains, “Each social stage of 
development has its own condition of production, and each like- 
wise has its own code of morals, which is but the reflection of 
the social conditions. That is moral which is usage.’ 

After the lifetimes of Marx and Engels, their writings 
roused acrid controversy among Socialists. Various schools, 
interpreting the doctrine in degrees of severity and mitigation 
ranging from deep red to pale pink, sprouted in Europe and 
America. The history of these rivalries is long and involved. 
In the light of what has now come to pass, however, the Rus- 
sian schools of Marxist thought deserve particular attention. 
Largely through the influence of Lenin, the Marxian ideology 
has, in Russia, been given a practical test. 


Leninism 


At the dawn of the twentieth century, two distinct tenden- 
cies of Russian Marxism manifested themselves. One sought to 
use Marxism either “to create in Russia a capitalism of the 
western bourgeois type” or to establish “the so-called economism 
which would divest the Labour movement of its political char- 
acter and restrict it to the struggle for higher wages, insurance 
against sickness, and the like.”"° The other school comprised “a 
body under strict discipline based on a rigid Marxian creed and 
governed by a central committee of professional revolutionaries 
devoted to combating the Tsardom.’"’ This latter, Lenin’s party, 
became in succeeding years the Bolshevik, or majority group. 

When, in 1917, the Bolsheviks seized power in Russia, 
Lenin’s teachings became the orthodox interpretation of Marx- 
ism for Communists. His dialectical materialism “applies to 
itself its thesis that all knowledge depends upon social and his- 
torical conditions—as the knowledge which is the instrument 
of revolution and of the class which is the organ of revolution, 
the proletariat. Its conclusions can never, therefore, be opposed 


* Jaszi, O., “Socialism” in Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, XIV, p. 201. 
* Quoted by Elder, op. cit., pp. 76-77. 
* Gurian, W., Bolshevism: Theory & Practice (New York, 1934), p. 44. 
* Ibid., p. 68. 
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to revolutionary practice.”’? Lenin persistently identifies the 
dialectic movement with the proletarian party, the organ of 
action. He rejects the evolutionary interpretation of Marxism 
and insists on the efficacy of revolt; “some days are equivalent 
to several decades.” “The state” in the words of Lenin “is 
simply the weapon with which the proletariat wages its class 
war. A special sort of bludgeon, nothing more.” 

According to Gurian, “Lenin’s peculiarity consisted in the 
combination of a rigid and even doctrinaire creed with an ex- 
tremely skillful and pliant strategy and propaganda.’"* He 
sternly opposed the strict equality sometimes attributed to 
Marxists. “Engels was a thousand times right when he wrote, 
‘Any demand for equality which goes beyond the demand for the 
abolition of classes is a stupid and absurd prejudice’.”"* He 
taught his followers to carry on the revolution in one country 
at a time, to “turn the imperialistic war into civil war,” that 
the Soviet Union is a potent means for the suppression of for- 
eign capitalism. His opposition to religion is obvious. “Marx- 
ism is materialism. As such it is relentlessly opposed to reli- 
gion, as was the materialism of the Encyclopedists of the eight- 
eenth century, or as was the materialism of Feuerbach. This is 
beyond doubt.’’® 


The Communtst International 


The Communist International is the official depository of 
Leninistic Marxism. Upon the death of Lenin, Joseph Stalin 
gradually gained control of this body, through which, from the 
Soviet Union as a center, he directs the progress of the prole- 
tarian revolution throughout the world. The International is not 
the official Russian government, yet its direction of Soviet poli- 
cies is unmistakeable. Stalin speaks of it thus: “In our country 
the Communist Party directs the government. . . . What forms 
does this direction assume? First of all, by the fact that the 
Communist Party strives to appoint through the Soviets and 
their Congresses Communist candidates to all key posts in the 
State work. . . . In this the party is successful in a great 


” Ibid., pp. 210-11. 

* Ibid., p. 190. 

™* Quoted by Stalin, “Report of the Work of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union” in International Conciliation (monthly 
pamphlet of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of In- 
tercourse and Education), no. 305. New York, Dec. 1934. 

* Religion (International Publishing Co., N. Y.), p. 14. 
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majority of cases. . . . Secondly, inasmuch as the party inspects 
the work of government organs, organs of power . . . and not 


one important decision is taken by these organs without indica- 
tion from the party. Thirdly, inasmuch as when plans for this 
or that governmental organ are being elaborated, the Communist 
Party gives general directions which define the aim and char- 
acter of the work of these organs.’* Incidently, Stalin is the 
acknowledged dictator in Russia, not by virtue of an executive 
governmental post, but because he is general secretary of the 
Communist Party. That he pledges the party to a continuance 
of Marxian theory is patent from his slogan of 1934—“To re- 
main loyal to the end to the great banner of Marx, Engels and 
Lenin.”"” 


Appreciation 


To criticize Communism rationally it is quite necessary to 
keep in mind its philosophical beginnings, that is, its implicit 
acceptance of the Cartesian dichotomy between the soul and 
body of man. A proper, realistic doctrine on man is éssential 
for any social system worthy of acceptance. If the fundament 
be wrong, the superstructure is doomed to fall. 

Modern Communism, as has been pointed out, derives its 
idealogy from Marx and Engels through Lenin. Marx and 
Engels subscribed to the materialism of Feuerbach, which was 
but a reductio ad absurdum of the idealism of Hegel. Hegel, in 
turn, followed Descartes as the father of modern philosophy, a 
philosophy interwoven with the subjectivism of Protestantism 
and anthropocentric humanism. Now we are back to the roots, 
the fundaments of Communism. 

To fully appreciate the implications of the Cartesian-Prot- 
estant-Humanist revolution, we should bear in mind its lack of 
touch with reality. Descartes, in proposing his universal methodic 
doubt, posited a mind apart from the world, a mind whose only 
experience of sensible reality is through a body distinct and 
opposed. To admit such is to contradict reality. Man is not 
an angel driving a machine. He is a unified ego—a man, acting 
as one thing, and therefore, one in being. To contradict this is 
to admit an erroneous concept of man. This latter the Com- 
munistic theorists have done, so to share in the sins of their 
philosophical forebears. It is worthy of note that Plato, who 





** Quoted by Walsh, Edmund, S.J., The Last Stand (Boston, 1931), p. 59. 
* International Conciliation, p. 451. 
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similarly denied the substantial union of body and soul in man, 
taught a system of Communism which he later saw fit to re- 
pudiate because it did not fit men as they really exist. The 
Protestant outlook on life likewise suffers from a lack of touch 
with reality. While there are many good people who in their 
actual life deny Luther’s dichotomy between faith and good 
works, yet the principle lives on. If one’s belief has nothing 
to do with his actions in public life, then the practicality of that 
belief might well be called into question. As Gurian says of 
Bolshevism, “It is the inevitable product of a world for which 
Christianity with its transcendental orientation has become a 
matter of private faith which no longer influences the organiza- 
tion of public life.’”"* The charge of unreality can also be laid at 
the door of the humanists, with their “self-deification of human- 
ity.” To hold that man is self-sufficient, an end to himself, is, to 
say the least, a supposition sadly at variance with all we know 
of history. 

The idealism and materialism which grew out of the Car- 
tesian revolution share its lack of touch with reality. Marx, in 
wedding Hegel and Feuerbach, did not correct the discrepancy 
Truth does not come of error. A cursory glance at some of the 
fundamentals of Marxian Communism will illustrate this: 

1) Communistic thought is essentially dialectic; nothing 
is, everything is becoming. It calls into question the first prin- 
ciples of contradiction, of causality, of sufficient reason. Ex- 
perience, on the other hand, tells us that things are, that there 
is causation, etc. 

2) Upon the dialectic is posited an economic determinism 
which excludes free will. “If the will is free,’ writes Karl 
Kautsky, “and can shape things as it wishes, then it can also 
shape the direction of economic development. Then it is im- 
possible to discover any guarantee that we are growing into 
Socialism.”?® Yet Communism docs attempt to shape the direc- 
tion of economic development by revolution, which requires free 
will. Thus “in the philosophic field the Marxist system has an 
inner contradiction; it represents a fatalistic and mechanistic 
interpretation combined with an activistic and revolutionary 
practice.”?° 

3) Because of the dialectic, no real final end can be ad- 


™ Ob. cit., 9. 258. 
* Road to Power. Quoted by Elder, of. cit., p. 69. 
* Jaszi, op. cit., p. 208. 
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mitted by Communism. True, “the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat” is hailed as the ultimate goal of man, but as yet that 
does not exist. Since man, in every human act, operates for an 
ultimate end, it is quite unreal for him to act for an end which 
does not have reality. Properly, then, there can be no norm of 
morality. Still Lenin queries: “Is there such a thing as Com- 
munist morality? Of course there is. . . . We say that our 
morality is wholly subordinated to the interests of the class- 
struggle of the proletariat.”** An instance of such morality may 
be found in the starvation of from three to four million peasants 
in the Ukraine several years ago, the justification being the ad- 
vancement of Soviet military forces. Grain, produced by the 
peasants and sufficient for their wants, was confiscated by the 
government, sold on the foreign market, and the money pro- 
cured from the sale was turned to equip the Red Army.” 

4) Moreover, Marxian collectivism is founded on an un- 
tenable supposition; namely, that in exchange absolutely equal 
values are sought. “It is plain that the parties to an exchange 
do not demand equal values in the exchange. If they did there 
would be no reason for exchange. Between commodities that 
are of equal value, and that can have no other characteristic 
except value, there can be no intelligent choice and there can be 
no purposive exchange of them.”** With the denial of the 
Marxian supposition, the labor and surplus-value theory falls; 
and with that the right of labor to the total surplus product; 
and with that the proposition that forcible collectivism should 
be instituted to capture the surplus capital for the proletariat. 

5) Lastly, Eduard Bernstein’s appreciation of Marx’s work, 
Capital, brings out the inconsistencies of this Bible of Com- 
munism. 


“ec 


. it repeatedly happens that he points out all 
the phenomena connected with a certain question, but 
afterwards ignores some of them and proceeds as if 
they did not exist... 

“And here we come to the main and fatal contra- 
diction of his work. He wanted to proceed, and to a 
very large extent did proceed, scientifically. Nothing 
was to be deduced from preconceived ideas; from the 
observed evolutionary laws and forces of modern soci- 


* Quoted by er 9 R., S.J., Morals and Moscow (pamphlet), p. 8. 
Cf. Chamberlin, W i, Russia’s Iron Age (Boston, 1935), p. 82-88. 
* Elder, op. cit., pp. 15-16 
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ety alone were conclusions to be drawn. And yet the 
final conclusion of the work . . . is a preconceived 
idea; it is the announcement of a state of society log- 
ically opposed to the given one. Imperceptibly the 
dialectical movement of ideas is substituted for the 
dialectical movement of facts, and the real movement 
of facts is only considered so far as is compatible with 
the former. Science is violated in the service of specu- 
Mii se 


What of the future of Marxian Communism??> In Gurian’s 
opinion, “The gulf between theory and practice, the denial there- 
fore of the fundamental principles of their unity, will be re- 
vealed by the social reality. Its existence at present is cloaked 
by the tasks of social transformation, such as the industrialising 
of Russia. But one day it will be visible to everybody. It will, 
then be evident that the Utopia which has served as a justifica- 
tion for a government based on force was misconceived, an 
artificial construction which has produced results completely 
different from those which, in virtue of its claim to represent 
the necessary significance of the historical process, it professed 
to yield.’?° 

In the beginning of this study, Dostoyevsky’s narration of 
Raskolnikov’s dream about the “terrible new strange plague 
that had come to Europe from the depths of Asia” was in- 
stanced as a figure of Communism. There is still another 
analogy that may be taken from Crime and Punishment. Raskol- 
nikov brought death to two of his fellow creatures; Communism 
has brought it to many more. But the homicide, atheist that he 
was, found rescue in the little Christian sinner, Sonia. Would 
that her counsel were heeded by Communism today! “Go to 
the cross roads, bow down to the people, kiss the earth, for you 
have sinned against it too, and say aloud to the whole world, 
‘Iam a murderer’.” Then it might be said of Communism as 
it was written of the reformed Raskolnikov: “Life had stepped 


* “Marx,” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th Edition, Vol. XVII, p. 810. 

* FE, I. Watkin would use the Marxian dialectic against itself, to show that 
the outcome will be the ideal realism of the scholastics. “THUS THE META- 
PHYSICAL DIALECTIC MUST PASS FROM THE THESIS, DIA- 
LECTICAL IDEALISM (HEGELIANISM), THROUGH THE ANTI- 
THESIS, DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM (MARXISM), TO THE 
SYNTHESIS, DIALECTICAL IDEAL REALISM.” (Capitals his). Men 
and Tendencies (London, 1937), p. 281. 

* Op. ctt., p. 231. 
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into the place of theory and something quite different would 
work itself out in his mind.” 
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DESIGN FOR THE FUTURE 


BERNARDINE QUIRK, O.P. 


T is the almost comic quality of all stock charges against the 
Church that their sole claim to consistency is their very 
inconsistency. Two thousand years ago, a certain Master 
in Israel stigmatized the phenomenon when He said to in- 

credulous Jews, “But whereunto shall I esteem this generation to be 

like. It is like to children sitting in the marketplace. Who crying 
to their companions say: We have piped to you and you have not 
danced, we have lamented, and you have not mourned.”* Down the 
centuries, those, who from the marts of the world have opposed that 

Master and His Church, have been both versatile and persistent. But 

the one distinguishing note of their combined attacks is a convenient 

and exasperating disregard for the elementary principle of contra- 
diction. 

Today, among the current fallacies concerning the position of the 
Church in the affairs of men, two dogmatically inconsistent accusa- 
tions have become most insidious because they are most readily be- 
lieved. And, strangely enough, both these errors have their common 
source in the one school of modern thought. That segment of the 
intelligentsia is commonly known as Pink Liberalism. 

On the one hand, our doctrinaires of the dilettante Left, concede 
that in the Papal program for social reconstruction there is manifestly 
the expression of real humanitarianism, a provocative exposé of 
social and economic maladjustments, and an appealing plea for prod- 
igal justice. But they refuse to accept either Rerum Novarum or 
Quadragesimo Anno as the firm outlines for a course of practical ac- 
tion. It is maintained with due graciousness that the Popes have in- 
dulged their critical talents rather well. That they have produced 
anything more than so much beautiful rhetoric, however, is not 
admitted. 

Conversely, and quite in the same breath, this contingent of “in- 
tellectuals” pontifically declares that twentieth century Catholicism 
has placed its destiny in the laps of dictators. Because the Rome of 
St. Peter has realized a workable rapprochement with the Rome of 





* Matt., x1, 16-17. 
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the Caesars and because, elsewhere, the Church seems to smile indul- 
gently upon the incumbent regimes of Nationalist Spain, Portugal, 
Austria and Brazil, She manifestly seeks self-preservation beneath 
the protecting aegis of Fascism. And thus it is propagated that the 
Cross and the fasces are to be the double insignia of a clerico-fascism, 
the well-defined symbol of a new order imposed upon democratic 
peoples by the impedimenta of modern warfare, properly sanctified, 
of course, by the casuistic genius of the Vatican. 


The genesis of this particular inconsistency is directly traceable 
to the comparatively recent alignment of more articulate Liberalism 
with that heterogeneous thing called the Popular Front. Progress- 
ively bankrupted in their political and social idealism, their philosophy 
of laissez-faire thoroughly discredited, and with ranks rapidly thinned 
by a rather general apostasy from the nineteenth century apotheosis 
of the Natural Man, in a gesture of pathetic desperation Liberals 
have set their fortunes with the destiny of the coalition groups. Cap- 
italizing on this situation, Communist generalship, by a clever bit of 
opportunism, has sought and obtained domination of national Popular 
Fronts. Executing an about-face, on orders from the Comintern, the 
orthodox terminology of Marxism has been shelved, temporarily, for 
the more appealing phraseology of Liberalistic-Democracy. And, as 
a result of this convenient maneuver, the compact, highly efficient 
Communist minorities have engineered the other component factions 
of the Popular Fronts into the ridiculous position of defending the 
thesis that Communism offers the only democratic alternative to Fas- 
cism. Therefore, because the Papal Encyclicals are in no sense de- 
pendent upon the Marxian dialectic of economic determinism they are 
to be dispensed with as the futile yearnings of medieval visionaries. 
And because Mussolini, Franco, Salazar, Schuschnigg, and Vargas 
have not been summarily excommunicated, the Church is represented 
as conferring Her benign and categorical approbation upon their re- 
spective experiments in government. 

Now, the really alarming aspect of this Popular Front inconsist- 
ency lies in this: it is rooted in that damnable thing, a half-truth. 
And half-truths are not only the most effective weapons against the 
Church but also form the subtle basis of Communist apologetics. 

It is perfectly true, for instance, that the Papal program pre- 
sents no definite economic theory. But it is a lie to assert that, be- 
cause it refuses either to beguile with utopian mirages or to hypno- 
tize with the roseate illusions of a panacea, it must be rejected as im- 
practical. Both Divine Revelation and the cumulative knowledge of 
two thousand years form the realistic background of Rerum Novarum 
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and Quadragesimo Anno. Their structure rests, firmly, upon a thor- 
ough analysis of human nature. And their enunciation of positive 
principles for social conduct is rooted in a true understanding of Man. 
Unfortunately, however, Truth does not lend itself to catchword 
formulae. 


It is perfectly true, also, that the Church has effected a modus 
vivendt with certain Fascist and reputedly Fascist governments. But 
it is a lie to maintain that She does not oppose the totalitarianism of 
the Fascist ideology as unequivocally as She condemns the Marxian 
dialectic of ‘Communism. Pius XI, both in his 1926 Allocution to 
the College of Cardinals and his Encyclical Non Abbiamo Bisogno, 
asserts the uncompromising opposition of the Church to Fascistic 
claims of state absolutism. However, the fact of the matter is that 
in their relations with Catholicism these Fascist regimes (exclusive 
of Nazi Germany and a brief interlude in Italy) have not reduced 
their Totalitarianism from the theoretical to the practical order. It 
is undeniable that Fascism has within itself an inherent threat to the 
authority of the Church. She must be on Her guard, constantly. 
But as long as She is free to render to God the things that are God’s, 
She admits no incongruity in rendering to Caesar the things that are 
justly Caesar’s. 

In any refutation of these widely propagated inconsistencies, 
however, a restriction to mere negatives cannot suffice. For, if the 
Papal program offers no definitive system of economics after the 
manner of the current panaceas, it must be demonstrated, forcefully, 
that it does contain the indispensable moral principles for rational and 
enduring rehabilitation. And, if orthodox Totalitarianism and Ca- 
tholicism are mutually exclusive, it must be shown that, while resist- 
ing the pretensions of state absolutism, the Church proposes the skel- 
etal framework, at least, of a social order in which the human per- 
sonality will be held inviolate and legitimate political authority will be 
exercised, not for class or party, but for the common good. In short, 
an adequate answer to the modern challenge, whether such challenge 
emanates from the corner soapbox or the syndicated columns of the 
daily Press, is a persistent presentation and development of the Cath- 
olic concept of what is known as the corporative society. The exist- 
ence of this Christian social order is presupposed as the necessary 
fundament for permanent economic reform. Its full realization ob- 
viates the possibility of the dictator. Admittedly, it is a design for 
the future. But, since the Church is eternal She can wait, patiently, 
until prodigal mankind emerges from the intellectual and moral chaos 
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of its own making and returns on its knees to the fount of Divine 
Wisdom. 

The concept of a corporative society is neither novel nor exclus- 
ively Catholic. The purest political philosophies of the Greek and 
Roman civilization manifested the germinal idea of corporativism. 
But it remained for the Church, during the height of the Middle 
Ages, to give it a form of relative perfection. However, the growth 
of Nationalism in the later phases of this period, the vitiating effects 
of the Protestant revolt, and the subsequent rise of Liberalism, re- 
duced to a minimum the influence of Catholicism in the affairs of 
men. And when Christendom no longer acknowledged the mother 
who had gone down into the shadows of death to give it life, it began 
to pay the penalty of filial ingratitude. 

The re-assertion of traditional corporativism in the modern Papal 
documents on social problems is the culmination of a progressive de- 
velopment. Probably, the first dim sketch of its outlines is to be 
found in the Leonine Encyclical, Quod Apostolici Muneris. Thirteen 
years after the appearance of this pronouncement, the Encyclical 
Rerum Novarum was issued containing a more definitive statement 
of the philosophical basis for Solidarism (a synonymous term for the 
Christian social order). In referring to the workmen’s right to es- 
tablish free associations, Pope Leo says: 


All such societies, being free to exist, have the further right to 
adapt such rules and organizations as may best conduce to the attain- 
ment of their objects. We do not deem it possible to enter into definite 
details on the subject of organization. . . . Speaking summarily, 
We lay it down as a general and perpetual law, that the workmen’s 
associations should be so organized and governed as to furnish the 
best and most suitable means for attaining what is aimed at, that is to 
say, for helping each individual member to better his condition to the 
utmost, in body, mind, and property.’ 


However, it is only in Quadragesimo Anno that we find full ex- 
pression given to the design for the realization of corporativism’s 
proper objects. In the second principal division of this Encyclical,’ 
Pope Pius interprets and amplifies the doctrines of Rerum Novarum 
under the sub-heading “Reconstruction of the Social Order” which, 
incidentally, is identical with the English title of the Encyclical itself. 
And here the Holy Father supplies those “definite details on the sub- 
ject of organization” for which Pope Leo, prudently, considered his 
own age not prepared. After firmly stating that real social stability 


Italics mine. 

* See “Analytical Outline” in Reorganization of Social Economy by Oswald 
Von Nell-Breuning, S.J. (Milwaukee, 1936), p. 395. Translated by Bernard W. 
Brady, S.J. 
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can be attained only by “the reform of the social order and the cor- 
rection of morals,” Pius continues : 


When We speak of the reform of the social order it is principally 
the State We have in mind. . . . Now this is the primary duty of 
the State and of all good citizens, to abolish conflict between classes 
with divergent interests, and thus foster and promote harmony between 
the various ranks of society. 

The aim of social legislation must therefore be the re-establishment 
of vocational groups. . . . But there cannot be question of any 
perfect cure, except this opposition (between classes with divergent 
interests) be done away with, and well-ordered members of the social 
body come into being anew, vocational groups namely, binding men 
together not according to the position they occupy in the labor market, 
but according to the diverse functions which they exercise in society. 
For as nature induces those who dwell in close proximity to unite into 
municipalities, so those who practise the same trade or profession, eco- 
nomic or otherwise, combine into vocational groups. 

From the notions explicitly or implicitly contained in these sig- 
nificant quotations from the Papal Encyclicals, it is evident that the 
Popes envisage a socio-economic order established upon four cardinal 
principles. 1) The recognition of Man’s social nature and the in- 
violability of his personality as creature of God. 2) The organic 
structure of human society and the determination of the individual’s 
role in that organism on the basis of his functional or occupational 
activity. 3) The existence of free associations of free men, repre- 
senting the diverse phases of human activity, and the hierarchical in- 
tegration of these groups within an ordered social fabric. 4) The 
purposive direction of the interrelated units toward the attainment of 
the greatest good for the individual and the common good of the 
whole. An attempt is made, here, to describe, briefly, these four es- 
sential characteristics of corporativism. 


I 


In attempting the solution of any problem, it is axiomatic that 
first things should come first. Hence, if a new social order is pro- 
posed, it is necessary, primarily, to consider the true nature of Man 
for whose greater benefit the re-alignment of society is ordained. 
Any other approach to the question is tantamount to placing the cart 
before the horse. 

With brilliant pen, Ross Hoffman puts it thus, “All really serious 
political and sociological thinking reposes ultimately on a theory of 
human nature. . . . For the man who proposes a certain kind of 
state or system of society is proposing, substantially, that we build a 
house for ourselves to live in, and it therefore makes rather a good 


“Italics mine. 
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deal of difference what kind of beings we are. A barn is a quite suit- 
able house for cattle, but hardly the right kind of home for man; 
which suggests at once the great political importance of that philo- 
sophic and religious question as to whether man is merely one of the 
animals or something rather more than an animal.’ 

For those of the Faith, this “philosophic and religious question” 
of paramount importance, was answered on the first page of the pen- 
ny Catechism. With succinct directness it was stated there, that “Man 
is a creature composed of body and soul and made to the image and 
likeness of God.” And to the further interrogation, “Why did God 
make you?” the simple answer was given, “God made me to know 
Him, to love Him, and to serve Him in this world, and to be happy 
with Him forever in the next.” 

These facts are the ultimates in human knowledge. They are 
the first principles of the Faith that is in us. Accepting them, un- 
equivocally, we have certainty as to what we are, from whence we 
came, and where we are going. Upon their rejection, in whole or in 
part, life assumes the proportions of a huge question mark. 

But, while these elementary truths are believed in their totality 
both by the Breton peasant and the Master of the Sacred Palace, 
their extreme simplification in the primers of Christian Doctrine is no 
longer enough. Nor has it ever been enough. For two thousand 
years, great intellects have given to the world an almost inexhaust- 
ible commentary upon their dogmatic significance, and, drawn from 
their practical implications, there is the stately edifice of Moral The- 
ology. Moreover, in our own age, the comedy of errors known as 
Modern Thought, has lost contact so completely with the objective 
reality of fundamental things, that the simple “credo” of the faithful 
will neither impress nor convince those who must form with us the 
material element of a new society. Consequently, in our effort to 
re-orientate, to dispose minds and hearts for the ultimate realization 
of Christian corporativism, it is of first importance to supply the true, 
the Catholic answer to what has come to be known as “the mystery of 
man.” 

Centuries ago, Aristotle defined Man as a rational animal. No 
purely philosophic concept of the species homo could be more ade- 
quate. And, since its theological connotations have been clearly indi- 
cated by St. Thomas in the Summa Theologica,® it can serve here as 
our definition. However, two related and necessary facts about Man 
must be included in even a cursory explanation of the terms “animal” 


* The Will to Freedom (New York, 1935), p. 67. 
°TIa, qq. 75-90; Ia Ilae, qq. 22-48. 
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and “rational.” One is a postulate, the other is a logical deduction. 

Presupposed to the obvious existence of the being Man, is the 
certain existence of the Being God. This is neither a gratuitous as- 
sumption nor a convenient hypothesis of the theologian. Rather it is 
capable of full demonstration by reason alone.’ Furthermore, the 
creature Man is wholly unintelligible unless he be viewed in relation 
to his Creator, God. Man is what he is because he has within himself 
the spark of Divinity. 

Briefly, then, “Man, a unified nature composed of spirit and mat- 
ter, is on the dividing line between two worlds.”* Possessed of bio- 
logical and sentient functions, like those of the animals over whom he 
reigns as lord, he has an essential animality. As an animal he shares 
with animals, in general, the processes of lower plant life such as 
growth, nutrition, and reproduction. With other animals he has the 
physiological equipment for respiration, circulation of blood, diges- 
tion, glandular activity, etc. Then, too, he has a complicated cerebro- 
centric nervous system which is highly sensitive and automatically 
responsive to proper stimuli. As a further aid to his sentient life he 
has a complexus of emotions which supply the impetus for a variety 
of human activity. In all these physical characteristics, with the ex- 
ception of rational emotional life which is peculiar to himself, Man 
has a real identity with the beast. It is only when we regard him as a 
rational being that we can say with the Psalmist that God has made 
him “a little less than the angels.” 

Man has within himself as the principle of all those actions which 
make him something more than an animal, a human soul. This soul 
is the form of the human suppositum and differs radically from the 
soul of the beast in that it is both spiritual and subsistent. It can 
exist independently of the body and is the adequate reason for the 
distinctively intellectual life of Man. Endowed with an intellect and 
will, faculties of this human soul, Man is capable of purposive action. 
That is, the action toward an end which he shares in common with all 
created beings, differs in him from inanimate and subordinate ani- 
mate life, in that he not only knows the end intellectually but also is 
able to choose voluntarily the proper means to attain that end. In 
other words, because of his deliberative will, man is capable of self- 
determination. 

Furthermore, in all strictly human acts, Man as a free agent 
acts not only for an end but also acts for an ultimate end, perfect 


"Summa Theol., Ia, q. 2, a. 2. 
*Grabmann, Martin, Thomas Aquinas, His Personality and Thought (New 
York, 1928), p. 122. Translated by Virgil Michel, O.S.B. 
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happiness. This ultimate end is perfect beatitude which results from 
“the possession of real good that satiates totally every desire of the 
human will.” And because only God Himself can wholly satisfy 
Man, perfect beatitude consists in the Beatific Vision which “con- 
stitutes the highest act of the highest human faculty, the intellect, in 
regard to the highest object, God, Himself, pure intelligence.” 

However, since it is obvious that Man is unable to attain to per- 
fect beatitude on this earth, he must find relative happiness in imper- 
fect beatitude. This imperfect beatitude consists primarily in the 
knowledge and love of God and the practice of virtue, and, second- 
arily, or instrumentally, in the goods of the body and an amicable as- 
sociation with other men. 

According to the Thomistic concept, morality consists in a trans- 
cendental relation of human acts with a norm which is, ultimately, the 
Eternal Law of God. Moreover, the Eternal Law, existing in the 
Mind of the Creator from all eternity and directing the entire uni- 
verse towards the perfection of the common good, is impressed upon 
the heart and mind of Man through the Natural Law. This Law 
supplies him with the activating principles of all moral action. “Do 
good and avoid evil.” Conformity with this absolute, external norm 
of morality makes an act good. Disconformity constitutes it as evil. 
Derived from the notion of the supreme norm of morality there is 
also the concept of duty and correlative right. 

So much, then, for Man as an individual. But the concept of 
Man, however, is not exhausted by an enumeration of the essential 
characteristics which make him a distinct rational being. Over and 
above his individuality he possesses an impulse to associate with his 
kind. Indeed, the full personality of Man is utterly incomprehensible 
unless this urge is considered to be as essential a constitutive of his 
nature as his individuality. This fact is a logical deduction from the 
Aristotelian definition quoted above. And thus we come to a consid- 
eration of Man as a social being. 

In providing strictly rational proof for the social nature of Man, 
both Leo and Pius employ the cogent reasoning of St. Thomas. “It 
is a demand of Man’s nature,” says the Angelic Doctor, “that he in- 
cline to life in society and state, that he live in social fellowship with 
many others. . . . Nature supplies the animals with food, a pro- 
tective dress of fur, and means of defense against enemies, like teeth, 
horns, nails or fleetness of foot. Man was not equipped by nature 
with any of these, but he received reason instead, so that with its aid 
his hands might procure all these things for him. But the individual 


* Ibid., p. 152. 
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man would never be able to do that, if dependent solely upon himself 
hence the need of living in fellowship with others.” As an 
additional argument St. Thomas holds that because Man has not the 
highly developed instincts of the beast he “must supply the deficiency 
by means of his reason which is only possible for him if he lives to- 
gether with others. In a social fellowship one man helps the other, 
and various persons help by the invention of various means.” And, 
finally, he concludes with the most emphatic reason of all, “The clear- 
est indication of the social nature of man is his power of speech, the 
ability to express his ideas clearly to others, while the animals can ex- 
press their feelings only in a very general way.”° 
In a subsequent article it will be demonstrated that there is a form 
of society which can both guarantee the inviolability of the human 
personality and, at the same time, satisfy the demands of individual- 
social human nature. Most certainly these primary ends of any true 
social order have not been realized by the laissez-faire philosophy of 
the nineteenth century Liberalist-Capitalist state. Nor are they 
present realities in the modern Fascist Super-State. And, manifestly, 
they are impossible of attainment in the mechanistic proletariat of 
Karl Marx’s international Communism. They can become actualities, 
only in the hierarchical organism of the Christian Corporate Society." 


* De Regimine principum, Lib. I, cap. 1. 
™ Note: The second and concluding part of this article will appear in the 
September issue. 











PERE MARIE-JOSEPH LAGRANGE, O.P. 


ATH came to Pére Marie-Joseph Lagrange, O.P., the 
outstanding Catholic scriptural scholar of modern times, 
on March 10, 1938, in the Dominican convent of Saint 
Maximin, near Marseilles. Founder of the famed Bibli- 
cal School of Saint Stephen in Jerusalem and of the equally 
famed Revue Biblique, Pere Lagrange had labored for almost fifty 
years in the difficult field of Scripture studies. His passing is 
mourned not only by the Church and by his brethren in the Or- 
der, but by thousands of scholars throughout the world, Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic alike, who have long lauded his labors and 
appreciated the true worth of his intellectual accomplishments. 
Professors of Sacred Scripture in hundreds of Catholic sem- 
inaries and colleges feel a particular loss, for Pere Lagrange, 
without doubt, stood at the head of Catholic exegetes, a bulwark 
of strength and courage in the face of the most insidious and 
cleverly planned attacks ever levelled against the Written Word 
of God. 

Pere Lagrange was born at Bourg-en-Bresse, France, on 
March 7, 1855, the Feast of Saint Thomas Aquinas, and made his ~ 
secondary studies in the seminary of Autun. He received the 
doctorate in Law on July 6, 1878, after five years of study at 
Paris. In October of the same year he entered the Seminary at 
Issy where the Sulpician Fathers were the first to awaken his 
interest in philological and scriptural studies, and where he met 
for the first time his life-long friends and collaborators Abbés 
Batiffol and Hyvernat. In 1879 he was admitted into the Do- 
minican novitiate of the Province of Toulouse at Saint Maximin, 
a convent for which he never lost his love and the one in which, 
of his own desire, he spent the last years of his life. All reli- 
gious having been expelled from France in 1880, Pére Lagrange 
pursued his theological studies at Salamanca in Spain, where he 
was ordained priest on December 22, 1883, and where, from 
1884 until 1886, he taught ecclesiastical history. Returned to 
France, he taught Scripture at Toulouse during the two follow- 
ing years and in 1888 repaired to the University of Vienna, then 
the centre of Oriental studies. “Such were the stages of the 
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long technical preparation of Pére Lagrange. At thirty-five 
years, apart from a grasp of the classical languages, including 
especially a profound knowledge of Greek, he had completed 
thorough philosophical and theological studies, knew German, 
English, Spanish and Italian, and also was acquainted with the 
Oriental languages: he was ready for his work.”* 

In 1890, at the completion of his studies in Vienna, Father 
Larroca, then Master General of the Order, commissioned Pére 
Lagrange to found the Biblical School which Leo XIII had long 
counselled the Dominicans to annex to their convent of Saint 
Stephen at Jerusalem. Accordingly he betook himself to the 
Holy Land where he opened the school on November 15, 1890, 
the Feast of Saint Albert the Great. Those who today behold 
the beautiful basilica of St. Stephen and its surrounding build- 
ings might find it hard to believe that the first lectures given 
at this now world-famed institute: were delivered in what was 
originally the municipal slaughter house. Ground was broken 
for the present buildings on December 7, 1891. 

As with all great enterprises the early days of the school 
were trying. Professors were few, students were scarce, and 
the meagre library gave little promise of becoming the splendid 
collection it is today. However, Pére Lagrange and his first as- 
sociates multiplied themselves and the Director made it a point 
to develop specialists among the newly-arriving Dominican stu- 
dents from France. So well did he gauge the special abilities of 
his first charges that some of them, such as Pére Jaussin, the 
authority on Arabic customs who reached the Holy Land in 
1890, and Pére Vincent, one of the foremost authorities on Pal- 
estinian archeology who followed in 1891, have not ceased after 
almost fifty years to make valuable contributions to Biblical 
science. Later on came Pére Abel, the master geographer of 
Palestine and Pere Savignac, the Semitist. 

As his entire training might lead us to suppose, “Pére La- 
grange wished to do scientific work: a review was necessary... 
The first number of the Revue Biblique Internationale appeared at 
the beginning of 1892. It was an immediate success, thanks to 
its thoroughgoing scientific character and its sound compre- 
hension of men and of systems. Today it is one of the rare 





*L. Beaudou, “Le Pére Lagrange” in L’Année Dominicaine (May, 1938), 
p. 133 
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Catholic reviews which has access into non-Catholic scientific 
circles.” 

Besides contributing to every issue of the Revue Biblique during 
the forty-six years of its continuous publication, as well as to other 
reviews such as Correspondant, Revue Thomiste, La Vie Intellectu- 
elle, La Vie Spirituelle, the American Ecclesiastical Review, the 
Constructive Review and the New York Review, Pére Lagrange left 
behind him many monumental works.* Foremost among these are the 
many volumes which he contributed to the collection, Etudes Bibliques, 
which in the words of Cardinal Lienart, “constitutes the most complete 
ensemble, one might say the Summa, of scriptural teaching of our 
time.”* In 1903 appeared Le Livre des Juges, the first of the series 
of commentaries on the Old Testament. It was followed in 
1904 by La Méthode historique, in 1905 by les Etudes sur les Reli- 
gions sémitiques, in 1909 by Le Messianisme chez les Juifs and in 
1931 by Le Judaisme avant Jésus-Christ. Beginning with 1909 Pére 
Lagrange turned his attention to the New Testament and restricted 
his considerations of Old Testament problems to the pages of the 
Revue Biblique. His L’Evangile selon saint Marc was first published 
in 1911, L’Epitre aux Romains in 1916, L’E pitre aux Galates in 1918, 
L’Evangile selon saint Luc in 1921, L’Evangile selon saint Mathieu 
in 1923, L’Evangile selon saint Jean in 1925, Synopsis evangelica 
graece in 1926, finally in 1928 came L’Evangile de Jésus-Christ, 
which is really a Life of Christ and sums up in popular style the pro- 
found conclusions so well presented in the afore-mentioned com- 
mentaries. In the last years of his life appeared Histoire du Canon 
du Nouveau Testament (1933), Introduction a la Critique Textuelle 
du Nouveau Testament (1935) and L’Orphisme (1937), his last 
published work. Among his less pretentious books should be men- 
tioned Saint Justin, Le Sens du Christianisme d’aprés lexégé se alle- 
mande, La Vie de Jésus d’aprés Renan, La Morale et les Morales de 
lEvangile, M. Loisy et le Modernisme and the abridged editions. of 
his commentaries on Saint Mark and Saint Luke. 

The outbreak of the Great War disrupted the intense sci- 
entific activity of Pere Lagrange and his associates in the Holy 
Land. His brethren departed to take active service in the con- 
flict but he, being beyond the military age, remained in Jeru- 
salem to guard the church and convent of St. Stephen. At one 





*M. B. Humeau, O. P., “Le Pére Lagrange” in La Vie Spirituelle, LV 
(April, 1938), p. 63. 

*Cfr. L’oeuvre exegetique et historique du R. P. Lagrange in Cahiers de 
la Nouvelle Journee, no. 28. (Bloud & Gay, Paris, 1935). 
* L’oeuvre exegetique, p. 6. 
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time during the War, Pére Lagrange was taken into custody by 
the Turks and forced to travel afoot to Syria. His release was 
granted after Pope Benedict XV had interceded in his behalf 
with Kaiser Wilhelm II who, in turn, brought pressure to bear 
upon the Turkish authorities. Pére Lagrange went then to 
France and continued there the publication of the Revue Biblique. 
His erstwhile associates, now scattered about on various fronts, 
somehow managed to carry on their work and even to contribute 
articles to the Revue,—cooperation of which Pere Lagrange was 
extremely proud and to which he loved to call attention. 

When the War was over Pére Lagrange and his staff re- 
united at Jerusalem. Shortly after their return, L’Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, in its meeting of October 15, 1920, 
decided that “the Biblical School of Saint Stephen, by reason of 
its organization, its scientific location and its authority, is em- 
inently fitted to constitute the French Archeological School of 
Jerusalem.’® And Pére Lagrange, about this same time, received 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor because of the renown which 
his learning had lent to French prestige. However in 1922, Pére 
Lagrange thought the time had come to hand over the direction 
of the Biblical School to a younger man; he was then sixty- 
seven. The work of many of his disciples had already received 
official recognition so he could make the change without mis- 
giving. Circumstances, nevertheless, forced him ten years later, 
at the age of seventy-seven, to take upon himself once more 
the direction of the School. 

On December 22, 1933, Pére Lagrange celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of his Dominican priesthood. Thereafter his health 
began to fail rapidly. In the summer of 1935, now eighty years 
of age, his condition was such as to make a change in climate 
imperative. “One day in October, 1935, Pere Lagrange bade 
farewell to the convent where he had lived for forty-five years, 
to his dear Saint Stephen’s; he bade farewell to the school which 
he had founded and nourished; he bade farewell to Palestine 
which had become his second Fatherland; he bade farewell to 
the country of Jesus. What sorrow must have welled up in his 
very sensitive soul! But he let no signs of it appear . . . during 
his homeward journey never did a word of complaint or of regret 
escape from his lips; the strength of soul which so many trials 
had tempered and the abandonment to the good God which 
would once more be on his lips at the moment of death made 


°Cfr. L’Année Dominicaine (May, 1938), p. 135. 
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him forget his own concerns and think only of others; profound 
peace filled his soul; he was happy to think that the spirit and 
methods which he had not ceased to defend and propagate for 
forty years had finally acquired an honorable place (droit de cité) 
in the Church and were the inspiration of true Catholic scholars 
throughout the entire world.’”* 

Having returned to the convent at St. Maximin he imme- 
diately set about the composition of his last works. In spite of 
the frailty of his health he taught Holy Scripture to his younger 
student-brethren and even gave conferences outside the convent. 
Students, teachers, priests and professors who sought counsel 
and direction from Pére Lagrange during these last two years 
of his life found him always agreeable and helpful. Among his 
former students who travelled to Saint Maximin were His Em- 
inence, Cardinal Tisserant and Pére Vincent, and their visits 
gave him great joy. 

In the early days of March, 1938, he went to Montpellier to 
deliver a series of conferences. Upon his return to his convent 
his final illness overtook him. Two days after the Feast of 
Saint Thomas he received the last rites of the Church and at 
nine-thirty on the morning of March 10 he breathed his last 
surrounded by more than eighty religious chanting the Salve 
Regina. He was eighty-three years old. He had lived for almost 
half a century in Palestine, the earthly home of Christ and His 
Mother, and now he had gone to be with them forever in their 
heavenly home. 

The following letter was written by the Master General on 
the occasion of Pére Lagrange’s death. In it Father Gillet pays 
eminent tribute to the simple, genuine humility and religious 
fervor which marked the entire career of the brilliant Domini- 
can exegete. 


TO THE VERY REVEREND FATHER PROVINCIAL, 
MASTERS IN SACRED THEOLOGY, PREACHERS 
GENERALS, PRIORS, FATHERS AND BROTH- 
ERS OF OUR ORDER, HEALTH AND 
BLESSING IN SAINT DOMINIC 


The Very Reverend Pére Marie Joseph Lagrange, sometime 
prior of the convent of St. Stephen in Jerusalem, and director of 





*Humeau, O.P., “Le Pére Lagrange” in La Vie Spirituelle, LV (April, 
1938), pp. 67-68. Pére Humeau accompanied Pére Lagrange on his homeward 
journey. 
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the Ecole Biblique, has just passed away peacefully amidst his 
brethren in the convent of Saint Maximin, which was the house 
of his novitiate. In him the Province of Toulouse loses one of 
its best sons; the Order, one of its glories; the Church, one of 
its greatest and most devoted servants. We have therefore 
deemed it proper to inform you of his death, asking of you all 
a remembrance of him in your prayers. 

It will be accounted to the honor of the Province of Tou- 
louse, that after having given the saintly Pere Cormier to the 
Order, it has given also Pére Lagrange who, during the half cen- 
tury that he spent in Jerusalem, filled alike the highest and the 
humblest offices without sacrificing anything of his religious 
life. This moving aspect of the personality of Pere Lagrange 
is not well enough known either in the Order or outside it. 
Every one knows that he was an incomparable exegete, a savant 
of rare culture, an indefatigable and tireless worker, but the 
majority do not know that he was, and remained all his life, a 
very holy religious. 

As long as his health permitted, which is to say until the 
last years of his life, he never consented to take advantage of 
any of the ordinary dispensations to which he was entitled by 
our Constitutions in order that the whole of his time might have 
been devoted to study. It was not that he undervalued such dis- 
pensations, but he considered—we have heard him say so—that 
in a convent where the religious were dedicated to the study 
of the Sacred Scriptures, an integral conventual life was an 
absolute necessity. That is the reason why he was in choir 
every day to recite the Divine Office with the other Professors 
of the School. He assisted at the Conventual Mass every morn- 
ing; at the community Meditation; and he made it a duty for 
himself to perform in his turn the humble functions of hebdo- 
madarian. 


He was Prior several times and he ruled as much by the 
example of his own personal life as by the authority of his office. 
As a simple religious he gave more than once proof of the most 
scrupulous obedience towards his superiors. During the seven 
years that we have governed the Order—and every time that, 
for one reason or another, we came into direct relations with 
him—we never found in Pére Lagrange the slightest resistance 
to authority. Indeed, on the contrary, his great joy was to obey, 
and he did so with the simplicity of a child. He had a deep inner 
piety that ruled his whole life. Above all things he loved God, 
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and God, according to him, must be served first. Nothing mat- 
tered more than the will of God, and the will of God was ex- 
pressed for him by his superiors. Obedience was the royal road 
in which this Prince of Learning loved to walk. 

After God, he loved the Virgin Mother. For her he had, and 
manifested always, the greatest filial devotion. We find a touch- 
ing expression of this in his “spiritual testament”: “I am a son 
of Mary. Tuus sum ego; saluum me fac!” Have we need to add 
that, among the other saints he venerated, Saint Dominic held 
first place in his heart? He thought of himself as a debtor of 
St. Dominic, and he always maintained that in entering the Or- 
der he had given nothing to it, because he had received every- 
thing from it, even those things which to many seemed the re- 
sult of his own natural talents and of his personal efforts. Char- 
ity in him had sharpened thus his sense of justice. He never 
made use of the Order except to better serve it. In its turn the 
Order esteems that it loses in the person of Pere Lagrange one 
of its glories. 


From the time of its foundation, the Order of Saint Dominic 
has ever had at heart to give to the Church along with an army 
of preachers, who would spread the truth among all nations, 
also men of study, capable of consecrating their lives to research 
and to the teaching of Christian doctrine; exegetes, such as 
Hugh of Saint-Cher; theologians, such as Thomas Aquinas; 
philosophers and savants, such as Saint Albert the Great; canon- 
ists, such as Saint Raymond of Pennafort; historians, such as 
Natalis Alexander, Quétif and Echard; jurists, such as Vitoria; 
and even artists, such as Fra Angelico. When we read atten- 
tively the history of the Order we are struck by the fact that, 
in all the difficult times in which the scorching breath of heresy 
has passed over our Church, the very well-springs of whose life 
it would dry up, the good God has raised up great spirits, great 
hearts, of a stature fit to combat such scourges. And did not 
Saint Dominic himself in the thirteenth century indicate to his 
sons the way to follow when he went into the south of France 
to fight against the Albigenses and destroy the progress of her- 
esy there? 

A little later, in the University of Paris, in a reaction to false 
sentimentalism that had been introduced into theology, the dry- 
est sort of rationalism struck at the very roots of faith. It was 
then that Albert the Great and Thomas of Aquin fused their 
strength to reéstablish normal relations between Reason and 
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Faith and to save at a stroke Philosophy and Theology. © 

In the sixteenth century, when the Reformation attacked 
the authority of the Church and contested her right to teach all 
nations, one of our greatest theologians, Cardinal Cajetan, set 
all his learning, all his genius to demonstrating the infallible 
magistracy of the Church in the matter of teaching. 

And, finally, in our own times, when the biblical crisis arose 
in the very heart of Christianity, our Order had the glory of 
possessing in the person of Pére Lagrange, an exemplary reli- 
gious who was all the better fitted to combat these new heretics 
on their own grounds, in that none of them, not even the great- 
est, ever dared call into question either his learning or his or- 
thodoxy. As the years pass over the tomb of Pere Lagrange, 
when those who knew him best are free to speak of him without 
fear of offending his very real modesty, we shall know better 
to what extent he has surpassed the exegetes of these times, of 
whom the greatest have always considered him the master. 
The disciples are legion who weep sincerely for him; who rec- 
ognize that to him, under God, they owe what is best in their 
learning and in their life. In him they admired as much the 
perfect religious that he was in all simplicity, as the professor 
who initiated them with an incomparable mastery into the beau- 
ties and the secrets of the Holy Writings. 

The Order has, then, the right to glory because of such a 
son and to count him as one of its glories. But, indeed, the 
Order did not wait to do that until Pere Lagrange had closed his 
eyes in death. Those of you who will take the trouble of read- 
ing the Acts of the General Chapters of these last years, will 
see there with what consciousness of their obligations and their 
responsibilities, the Capitular Fathers have insisted upon render- 
ing homage to the personality and the work of Pére Lagrange, 
enveloping, moreover, in the same eulogy, the same expression 
of gratitude, the Ecole Biblique itself, where the Master has left 
disciples worthy of himself and busy, as was he, in becoming 
ever more and more servitors devoted and submissive to Holy 
Church. 

And the Church, indeed, in him has lost one of its most de- 
voted servants. See what we read in the “spiritual testament” 
of Pére Lagrange, published in La Croix of March 12th, 1938: 


“TI declare before God that it is my intention to die 
in the Holy Catholic Church to which I have always be- 
longed with my whole heart and soul since the day of 
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my baptism, and to die there faithful to my vows of 
poverty, of chastity, and of obedience, in the Order of 
Saint Dominic. To that end I commend myself to my 
good Saviour Jesus and to the prayers of His most holy 
Mother who has always been so good to me. I declare 
also most expressly that I submit to the judgment of 
the Apostolic See all that I have written. I believe that 
I can add that I have always had the intention in all my 
studies, of contributing to the good—I mean to the reign 
of Jesus Christ, to the honor of the Church, to the good 
of souls.” 


His whole life through Pére Lagrange desired to serve the 
Church. One cannot doubt his intention—it was always sincere. 
His works attest the same fact. In the opinion of those who 
have most authority in this matter, there is no other monument 
raised to the glory of the Church comparable to the ensemble of 
the works of Pére Lagrange. When time shall have accom- 
plished its work of appeasement, when the outcry sometimes 
raised around his name by those who, sincerely or through prej- 
udice, did not understand at all or understood only very badly, 
the figure of Pere Lagrange will appear in its full light. He will 
be accounted one of the greatest of the servitors of the Church; 
that is to say, he will be accounted not only among those who 
purposed always to serve her, but among those who have ren- 
dered the most signal service. 

When in 1930 Pére Lagrange published that most beautiful 
of his works L’Evangile de Jésus-Christ, and offered it to the Holy 
See, he received from the Secretary of State the following letter: 


“My Very Reverend Father : 

It is particularly agreeable to me to tell you with 
what paternal benevolence the Sovereign Pontiff has 
accepted the homage of your beautiful labor entitled 
L’Evangile de Jésus-Christ. 

His Holiness thanks you with all his heart for this 
testimony of filial veneration towards his august Person, 
and he felicitates you upon your adding to the series of 
Etudes Biblique these pages which form a new sounding 
in the unfathomable depths of the Divine Word. In 
making his prayer that your L’Evangile de Jésus-Christ 
may bring to the greatest possible number of souls the 
nourishment of which one stands so much in need in our 
day, the Sovereign Pontiff accords from his inmost 
heart to the worker and to his work, as a pledge of his 
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paternal benevolence and of the best favors from on 
high, a particular Apostolic blessing. Deign to accept, 
my very Reverend Father, the assurance of my religious 
attachment. 

E. Carp. PACELLI.” 


After such testimony, which, more than all others, gives 
honor to Pére Lagrange, there only remains for us to commend 
his soul to your prayers; to propose his life as an example for 
all; and to ask that you accept, with our paternal blessing, the 
assurance of our devoted affection in Saint Dominic. 

Bro. MARTIN S. GIL.et, O.P. 
Master-General. 
New York, March 28, 1938. 





ON THE EVE OF ORDINATION 


RAYMUND VIVIER, O.P. 


No miser ever counted hoarded gold 

More eagerly than I the busy years. 

No fairer dreams could heaven itself unfold 

Of sinner saved, of penitential tears. 

How often hard the way, what bitter hours! 

The soul doubt stricken, temptation plagued, a prey 
To Darkness; a thing of sport for all its Powers 
Till shone again the Light, till came the day. 


Tomorrow I ascend the altar stair. 

The sanctuary portals open wide, 

Embracing arms of welcome. O happy hour 
When earth and heaven meet! A thing so fair, 
Angelic Choirs pause and turn aside 

In wonderment at priesthood’s awful power. 











A GOODLY COMPANY 


MARK BARRON. O.P. 


ITH the eighty years of the life of Saint Philip Neri as a 
kind of pivot, the Saints of the sixteenth century—and 
Robert Bellarmine, one of their number, called it “cen- 
tury of the Saints”’—may be divided into three groups. 

First there are those who at some time or other came into per- 
sonal contact with Philip.2 Then there are those who may be 
called his second-hand friends. Finally looms up that large 
number of saintly men and women who have become acquainted 
with the grand old man in the heavenly mansions and during “the 
eternal years.” 

Cutting across these divisions and similar to them in that 
it includes only those who lived some space of their early lives 
during Philip’s own is “the first legion” of the Society of Jesus 
and their friends and associates among the spiritual aristocracy 
of Europe. 

In addition to Philip Neri, Saint Ignatius Loyola had the 
good fortune to be associated with three Saints during the course 
of his life. As may be imagined, they were his followers and 
their names, together with his own, are writ large in the history 
of the self-reforming Church. They were the two Francises, 
Xavier and Borgia, and Peter Canisius. 

When, in 1541, Ignatius Loyola said to Francis Xavier: “Go 
and set all on fire,’’* he bade farewell to a friend upon whom he 
would never again lay his eyes. At the same time he intensified 
the ardor of a friendship which would never end. Until 1552, 
when Xavier’s hand was stilled in lonely death on Sancian island, 
letters, like so many “bridges across the rivers of distance,’ 
passed between Rome and wherever his intense zeal might find 
the great missionary. Thus Ignatius could write: “I shall never 








‘ Cf. Johnson, George, Jerome D. — and Sr. M. Dominica, The Story 

of the Church (New York, 1935). p. 

- *Cf. “Roman Holy Day,” (eo vol. xxii, no. 3 (Sept. 1937). pp. 
1-229. 


* Cf. Yeo, Margaret, Saint Francis Xavier (New York), p. 309. 
*Cf. Nesbitt, Marian, The Saints and Friendship (Dublin, 1932), p. 40. 
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forget you, Entirely your own, Ignatius’”® and Francis could end 
his last letter with: “The least of your sons and the farthest re- 
moved from your presence, Francisco de Xavier.”* Close knit by 
the bonds of holy friendship, they were together elevated to the 
honors of sainthood by Pope Gregory XV on May 22, 1622." 

There is a certain type of incident which, because of its 
many implications, is especially dear to the hearts of enterpris- 
ing writers of books. Such an incident was the first meeting of 
Ignatius Loyola and Francis Borgia. It was in the Spring of 
1528 and Francis, then the young Duke of Gandia, was on his 
way to the Imperial Court at Valladolid. But at Alcala de 
Henares he reined in his horse, his gaze arrested by a look 
from the eyes of a wretched prisoner of the Inquisition. That 
prisoner’s name was Inigo and he left his paternal home at 
Loyola to become a Saint.® 

In 1556 Francis, writing of the death of that same Ignatius, 
said: “You can well believe the loneliness and unhappiness that 
I have felt, humanly speaking, when I think of us, his children, 
left here in the desert while he, our father, is joyfully gathering 
the harvest which he sowed with such continual tears.”® During 
the years between, the tables had literally been turned and to 
the eternal advantage of both men. The Duke of Grandia had 
gotten down from his horse to become a fool for Christ’s sake 
while Ignatius had become a friend to Popes and kings. In 
Borgia he had another Francis to take the place of Xavier and 
when he died in 1556 he knew, according to a popular tradition,’ 
that this man would one day become General of the Order which 
he had founded. 

It was the well-beloved Blessed Peter Faber who served as 
connecting link between Ignatius Loyola and Peter Canisius. 
One of the original seven and first priest of the Society, he had 
been sent to troubled Germany by Loyola. There he gave The 
Spiritual Exercises to Peter Canisius who was admitted to the 





* Goodier, Alban, S.J., Saints for Sinners (New York, 1934), p. 88. 

*Cf. Yeo, Margaret, op. cit., p. 299. 

* Astrain, Antonio, S.J., “Saint Francis Xavier,” in Catholic Encyclopaedia, 
vol. vi, p. 234; Pollen, J. H., S.J., “Saint Ignatius Loyola,” in Catholic Encyclo- 
paedia, vol. vii, p. 643. 

*Yeo, Margaret, The Greatest of the Borgias (New York, 1936), pp. 44-45. 
. among others, Walsh, William Thomas, Philip II (New York, 1937), pp. 

-26. 
*Yeo, Margaret, The Greatest of the Borgias, p. 238. 
* Ibid., p. 177. 
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Order on May 8, 1543.11. Four years later the latter arrived in 
Rome. There he embraced for the first time Saint Ignatius 
Loyola who, says Father Brodrick, “outside times of prayer... 
set him for the good of his soul, to scrub pots and pans, wash 
the floor, help the cook and make himself generally useful as a 
domestic.”?? On September 7, 1549, and in the presence of Ig- 
natius, Peter made profession of solemn vows."* 

In a passage of singular beauty and insight Willa Cather 
has set down a homely truth which is not without a deep im- 
plication in the life of the Church and of those who serve Her. 
Miss Cather says: 


The many naked little sandbars which lie between 
Venice and the mainland, in the seemingly stagnant 
waters of lagoons are made habitable and wholesome 
only because, every night, a foot and a half of the tide 
creeps in from the sea and winds its fresh brine up 
through all that network of shining waterways. So, 
into all the little settlements of quiet people, tidings of 
what their boys and girls are doing in the world bring 
refreshment; bring to the old, memories, and to the 
young, dreams.** 


Off by himself and away from all whom he loved, Francis Xavier 
must have become, with the passing of the years, an almost 
legendary and heroic figure to his brethren in Rome. Their only 
contact with him and his with them was by letter. Although 
he had met neither Francis Borgia nor Peter Canisius he cannot 
long have remained ignorant of them for there was Ignatius in 
Rome to write of the one and Faber in Germany to write of the 
other. News of all his brethren and of what they were accom- 
plishing for Christ in a changing world was precious to the often 
lonely Saint: “How great a consolation! I read and re-read 
them (letters from Loyola, Faber and Broét, 1543 and 1544) and 
seem to be still with you, my beloved brothers, if not in body 
at least in spirit.”** His letters, too, from far-off places with 
unfamiliar names “brought to the old, memories, and, to the 
young, dreams”: 





* Braunsberger, Otto, S.J., “Saint Peter Canisius,” in Catholic Encyclo- 
paedia, vol. xi, p. 757. 

* Brodrick, James, S.J., Saint Peter Canisius (London, 1935), p. 105. 

* Braunsberger, Otto, S.J., loc. cit. 

* Cather, Willa, Song of the Lark (New York, 1915), p. 490. Quotation is 
made with permission of the publishers, Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
* Cf. Yeo, Margaret, Saint Francis Xavier, pp. 161-162. 
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The fatigues of working among intelligent people, 
anxious to learn in what religion they would best save 
their souls, bring with them immense satisfaction. .. . 
The number of people who came to question and discuss 
was such that I can truly say that never in my life had 
I so much spiritual joy and consolation. ... I end with- 
out being able to end, for I am writing to my fathers 
and brothers whom I love so much. More, because I 
write about the Christians of Japan who are so very 
dear to me."® 


Besides Ignatius of Loyola and Philip Neri, Saint Francis 
Borgia became acquainted during his years as a Jesuit with six 
persons who have since become Saints. They are: Theresa of 
Avila, Pius V, Charles Borromeo, Robert Bellarmine, Peter 
Canisius and Stanislaus Kostka. 

The sanctity of Theresa of Avila was as much a part of 
Spain as that of Philip Neri was of his beloved Rome. Thus it 
was that when Francis Borgia met her, it was in his own native 
land and in her native city of Avila. It was in 1557, while he 
was Commissary General for Spain, Portugal and the Indies, 
that Francis made what might well be called a “professional” 
visit to the celebrated reformer and mystic. The most practical 
of women, Theresa wished some advice upon what to her was 
the most practical of subjects—the spiritual life. That she was 
not disappointed seems clear from what she herself has said: 
“He gave both medicine and advice, as one who had made great 
progress himself; for experience is very important in these 
matters.”!7 

The Congregation which, on July 2, 1565, elected Francis 
Borgia third General of the Jesuits was composed of thirty-nine 
Fathers. One of their number was Peter Canisius.’* Of the 
subsequent relations of the two Saints it is interesting to note 
that, like Saint Paul and Saint Mark, “they did not always see 
eye to eye,—one keen on local needs, the other with a wider 
outlook on the work of the Society.”’® Nevertheless, they are 
among the Blessed in Heaven today just because they could 
overcome rather than be overcome by such differences. From 
the nature and extent of the labors which he entrusted to him 


 Ibid., p. 278. 

"Saint Theresa of Avila, The Life of Saint Theresa of Jesus, trans. by 
David Lewis (London, 1916), pp. 210-211. 

* Yeo, Margaret, The Greatest of the Borgias, pp. 280-281. 

* Ibid., p. 290. 
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the General might have said of Peter, even as Paul said of Mark: 
“he is profitable to me for the ministry.”*° And Canisius, on his 
side, bears witness in his naive and humble letters to the kind- 
ness and consideration of Borgia. 

In her Greatest of the Borgias** Margaret Yeo gives a vivid 
pen-portrait of Francis and Pius V at the Vatican. “The Pope 
and the General made a striking picture as they paced to and 
fro in the Raphael rooms upstairs or in Bramante’s great court. 
The Pope was sixty-eight but the fire and resolution of youth 
still burned in the frail body emaciated by mortification and in 
his fierce face, with its keen eyes, long nose and thin lips. The 
General too was no more than skin and bone, but his great height 
made him tower above the bowed figure of the old Dominican.” 
As helper and confidant of the Pope, Borgia was entrusted with 
many and delicate missions, all having for their end the much- 
needed reform of the Church. But there were two points con- 
cerning which Pius ever turned a deaf ear to the arguments and 
petitions of Francis. Although modern and forward-looking, 
the Pope was yet a Dominican and a member of the old school 
to the extent of requiring choral recitation of the Divine Office 
by the Society. Nor would he permit a Jesuit to be ordained 
until after he had made profession of final vows. It was only 
after Pius’s death and during the Pontificate of Gregory XIII 
that the Society was released from these obligations.” 

A name which cannot easily be dissociated from those of 
Pius V and Francis Borgia is that of Charles Borromeo. As 
Cardinal Archbishop of Milan and the holder of many other 
high ecclesiastical offices he was associated with them in the 
work of reform. When he was ordained to the Priesthood in 
1563 he celebrated his first private Mass at the same altar at 
which Francis daily celebrated his and at which Ignatius, too, 
had offered the Holy Sacrifice.”* 

Another Saint of the Society for whom Francis Borgia felt 
great respect and love was Robert Bellarmine. The latter’s 
name occurs frequently in Borgia’s letters and he “more than 
once asked to be remembered to him in specie, or very par- 
ticularly.”** 


* II Tim. iv. 11. 

* Op. cit., pp. 292-293. 

* Ibid., pp. 293-294. 

* Ibid., p. 278. 

™* Brodrick, James, S.J.. The Life and Work of Blessed Robert Francis 
Bellarmine, S.J. (London, 1928), vol. i, p. 55. 
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In 1567 Borgia received from Peter Canisius at Munich a 
letter which read in part: 


Those who bring you this letter under the guidance 
of Christ are sent from our Province. .. . 

The third person sent is Stanislaus, a young Pole of 
noble birth, virtuous and devoted to study. Our Fathers 
at Vienna did not dare to receive him, for fear of pro- 
voking his family. He came to me desiring to fulfil a 
long-cherished project; for, some years ago, he en- 
gaged himself entirely to our Society before being ad- 
mitted into it. In Dilingen, he was tested for a while 
at the boarding-school and showed himself ever faith- 
ful to his duties and constant in his vocation. Mean- 
time, he conceived a desire to be sent to Rome that he 
might be further removed from his relatives, of whose 
persecution he was afraid, and that he might make 
greater progress in piety. He has never lived among 
our novices, but might be aggregated to them in Rome. 
We hope for great things from him. . . .*5 


Thus did Francis Borgia make the acquaintance of Stanislaus 
Kostka. Like many another religious superior before and after 
him the General of the Jesuits liked especially to be with the 
novices.*® And so it was that during the few short months of 
life which remained to the young Pole, Borgia saw the making 
of a Saint. 

It might be said of Stanislaus Kostka that he ran away from 
school to become a Saint. The more prosaic truth is that he 
far outdistanced Master David Copperfield in that enterprising 
youngster’s famous trip from London to Dover. Kostka, aged 
seventeen, only knew that he wanted to be a Jesuit and could 
not do so if he remained at school in Vienna where his father’s 
opposition to the project counted for very much. Therefore he 
decided to leave Austria. Early one morning, August 10, 1567, 
and fortified by Mass and Holy Communion, he slipped away. 
“Augsburg and Father Canisius were his objectives, and they lay, 
as the crow flies, 253 miles away. By the winding roads and 
paths which he must have taken he probably covered nearly 
twice that distance.’”*’ A fortnight later he reached Augsburg 
only to find that Peter was not there. He continued straight on 





* Brodrick, James, S.J., Saint Peter Canisius, pp. 674-675. 
* Yeo, Margaret, The Greatest of the Borgias, p. 306. 
* Brodrick, James, S.J., Saint Peter Canisius, p. 674. 
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to Dilingen where his hopes were finally realized. Thence and 
at his own request he was sent to the novitiate at Sant’ Andrea 
in Rome. 

While on an official visit to the Eternal City during the fol- 
lowing summer Peter Canisius was invited to address the nov- 
ices. He accepted and spoke to them of how advantageously 
one might spend a month if he were to make believe that it was 
to be his last upon earth. “This simple suggestion set Stanislaus 
on fire. One can hardly describe him except in terms of fire. 
He did not so much live as burn away before God with sheer 
longing for the eternal, and so the words of St. Peter rang for 
him like the bells of Heaven.”** A fortnight later, on the Feast 
of the Assumption of Mary, he became ill and died.”® 

Mention has been made of the “Jesuit relations” of Saint 
Peter Canisius. As writer, reformer and controversialist he 
likewise had connections with Pius V, “whose election he con- 
sidered a miracle of God’s mercy,’*’ and with whom he had 
interviews concerning the Church in his native land.** Of Peter's 
associations with Charles Borromeo and Francis de Sales there 
is very little, but that little is amusing for the light that it throws 
upon the characters of all three Saints. In 1582 when Borromeo 
was appointed Visitor and Delegate to Switzerland he wrote to 
Canisius asking for advice. Later he requested that the Saint 
join him. Because of the season of the year and the age and 
infirmity of Peter, the Jesuit Provincial decided otherwise. Nor 
was Canisius sorry. “I prefer to be out of Cardinal Borromeo’s 
company rather than in it, because I consider him too rigorous 
a physician for the spiritually weak and delicate Swiss,” he told 
the General, Father Aquaviva.* 

It was in a state of great perplexity about a most perplexing 
problem that Saint Francis de Sales sat down and wrote a letter 
to Peter Canisius. Temporarily worsted by a Calvinist over a 
fine point in the doctrine of free will, Francis consulted his copy 
of Bellarmine’s Controversies only to find that that celebrated 
Doctor had not dealt with that particular difficulty. So the 
gentle missionary in the Chablais bethought himself of Peter 
Canisius, “separated only by the Lake of Geneva.’’** From his 


* Tbid., p. 676. 
* Tbid., pp. 675-676 
* Ibid., p. 639. 
* Tbid., p. 690. 
* Tbid., p. 808. 
* Ibid, p. 809. 
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words: “. .. I thought I should do something not unpleasing to 
you and of immense future utility to myself if I was to approach 
you through the post, as I cannot do so in the flesh, for the pur- 
pose of putting questions to you from time to time about the- 
ological matters and difficulties and of receiving an occasional 
letter of instruction from you, according to your neighborly 
charity .. .” one can conclude that this is not the only letter 
which passed between the two Saints.** 

Aloysius Gonzaga was a most fortunate person. Three 
times during his short life he came under the influence of a saint. 
He was prepared for his First Holy Communion by Saint Charles 
Borromeo who also gave him his first taste of the Bread of 
Life. Later, and according to his own testimony, it was the 
Shorter Catechism of Saint Peter Canisius which determined 
Aloysius to become a Jesuit.** Finally, it fell to the lot of Saint 
Robert Bellarmine to prepare the young saint for death. “Near 
midnight on 20 June, 1591, he (Robert) stood, the picture of sor- 
row, beside the bed of his young friend. 

“*Tell me, Luigi,’ he whispered, ‘tell me when it is time to 
say the prayers.’ 

“After a little while the dying Saint looked up at him: ‘Now, 
Father, it is time,’ and an hour later he was in Heaven.’’** 

The name of Peter Claver and the institution of Negro 
slavery are so intimately bound together in the Christian Cath- 
olic consciousness that it is almost impossible to conceive of the 
one without the other. But that is due, in no small measure, 
to the influence of another man, a Saint in his own right. 
Alphonsus Rodriguez, lay-brother of the Society of Jesus, was 
gate-keeper at the College of Montesione in Majorca when 
Claver came there to study Philosophy. Seventy-two years old, 
he literally swung open the door to the life-long work of one 
who would become “a Saint in the slave trade.” It was he who 
fired the spiritual ambitions of the young novice. And, years 
later, it was his picture which lightened the solitude of that 
same novice, grown old and feeble in the service of slaves, as he 
lay upon his death-bed in far-off Cartagena.** 


* Ibid., pp. 808-809. 
*O’Connor, J. F. X., S.J., ed., Life of St. Aloysius Gonzaga (New York, 
1891), p. 37. 
Brodrick, James, S.J., Saint Peter Canisius, p. 459. 
™ Cf. Brodrick, James, S.J., The Life and Work of Blessed Robert Francis 
Bellarmine, S.J., col. i, pp. 310-311. 
“ wa Arnold, A Saint in the Slave Trade (New York, 1935), pp. 48- 
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With Peter Claver and Alphonsus Rodriquez the record of 
the Jesuit Saints of the sixteenth century and their saintly asso- 
ciates comes to an end. An interesting tale about interesting 
people, it is an aspect, a sidelight of that yet more wondrous 
tale of a Spirit Which can never die. Out of the very heart of 
every age in which “the gates of hell” seemed about to prevail 
against God’s Church there has sprung up a band of men to 
challenge and to conquer. From different, even from enemy 
countries they have sometimes come. They have represented 
the lowest and the highest in the social scale. They have been 
at a loss to understand each other’s speech and national charac- 
teristics but always they have shared a common vision, have 
heard the self-same call to serve. It was so with Saint Benedict 
when Europe ceased to be Roman and threatened to become bar- 
barian. It was so, later, when Saint Dominic and Saint Francis 
sallied forth upon the highways and byways of medieval Europe. 
It was so during the sixteenth century when Saint Ignatius 
Loyola threw down the gauntlet before the Protestant on- 
slaught. And in every age in that front line of Catholic defense 
there have been a few who could the better help to renew the 
life of the Church because they themselves were Saints and 
enjoyed each other’s friendship and encouragement. 











CHESTERTON, THE ARISTOTELIAN 


HYACINTH CONWAY, O.P. 


Pag) OST MORTALS get around to telling the world what young 
Frederick told his nurse in the Pirates of Penzance: 
“You told me you were fair as gold. 
And now I see you’re plain and old. 
Should a volume of Chesterton fall into one such luckless mortal’s 
hands at the time, life through Chestertonian spectacles will have ap- 
peal. Somehow he does the impossible, and tantalizingly lilts like Ben 
Jonson in Browning’s At the Mermaid: 
“T find earth not grey but rosy, 
Heaven not grim but fair of hue.” 
This he does, not with offensive optimism, but with a magic touch that 
renders mere dandelions delightful for pages on end. Is it surprising 
that his philosophy should attract so much analysis? 

People are perpetually engaged in tracking down happiness. The 
perfect answer must satisfy everybody. It must be independent of 
yachts and limousines, something a man can distill from his native 
air. The Chestertonian happiness has this requirement. It consists 
in “enjoying enjoyment,” in distilling happiness from whatever is, 
primarily because it 7s. It only calls for existence, something even 
more common than air. But the “essence of Chesterton” still needs 
a little straining before becoming a standard everyday happiness. It 
is interwoven with a sense of humor and fairy tales, whereas Smith 
and Jones are liable to be the dull, unimaginative sort. A scientific 
mass production of Chesterton is needed, producing innumerable 
stock-model Chestertons to cheer up still more innumerable frozen 
pessimists. 

The master would surely rebel at being multiplied like Mickey 
Mouse, but resistance is useless. The factory has been working for 
2200 years. The “goodness” of Chesterton is a modern expression of 
the age-old “rational happiness” of Aristotle. His dazzling, explosive 
paragraphs are down in good, solid syllogisms in Aristotle’s meta- 
physics. 

Chesterton’s sympathetic understanding of Aristotle’s champion, 
St. Thomas, should corroborate the bold assertion. He did not connect 
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with Aristotle through books. He connected with him in the proper 
Aristotelian fashion, primarily through existence. “Life comes be- 
fore philosophy.” Chesterton the Aristotelian is more evident in the 
Autobiography than in St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Before calling on Mr. Chesterton to testify, two rules should be 
laid down for the judges. To identify two philosophers, first an 
identity of principle must be established. Secondly, they must agree 
as to what the principle means. The principle is more than half the 
science. It is the Cogito ergo sum that explains all the folio volumes 
of the philosopher. The principle in turn narrows down to some ob- 
ject of which it is a judgment. This last is the lowest common de- 
nominator of the system, the hat out of which all the rabbits are to be 
pulled. 


Chesterton and Aristotle swore by the same principle. They 
both, at least in practice, dubbed that most meager of truisms, the 
principle of contradiction, namely, “being is not not—being,” the 
“dignity of dignities.’” Where others consider the bald statement that 
“the same thing cannot be affirmed and denied” as an insult to the 
intelligence, Chesterton and Aristotle consider it quite a mouthful. It 
is a mouthful of something real, something substantial, which is the 
common font of Chestertonian laughter and the Aristotelian logic. 
The fount is: . . . reality . . . ens. 


When the brave and dauntless knight who speared so many mad 
philosophers on the point of his pen was young, he had drifted away 
from the certitude of childhood. He went to art school. “There,” 
says he, “the principle was, that if all that could be seen of a cow was 
a white line and a purple shadow, we should only render the line and 
the shadow, in a sense we should only believe in the line and the 
shadow rather than in the cow.” Philosophically, the budding artist, 
like a certain frog, was asked to duplicate a self-evident cow in a com- 
placent ego. The cow was not needed. The frog did his best to reach 
the required inflation. But his humility got the best of this frog. It 
saved him from explosion at the eleventh hour. He grew weary of 
the impossible task of cocreating worlds. “This tended to contribute 
to a certain mood of unreality and sterile isolation that settled at this 
time upon me. . . . I had thought my way back to thought itself. 
’ I was simply carrying the scepticism of my time as far as it 
would go.” 

The necessity of logical sequence brought Chesterton the sceptic 
to logical non-existence. Logically, the frog had exploded. When the 
smoke cleared away, the fog of ghoulish imagination had lifted under 
the heat of an honest mind. Behold the revelation: Chesterton, the 
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bare primordial something, the naked ens, had not evaporated. It 
went on existing unconcerned, in the teeth of all logical calamities. 
This something he had always taken for granted. It alone had gone 
down with him into the pit. Henceforth it appeared as it was, a gift 
to be perpetually happy about, the gift by which all good things had 
come. Chesterton had rediscovered existence, and laid the corner- 
stone of the Chestertonian optimism. This was what Chesterton 
called his “rudimentary and makeshift mystical theory, . . . the 
mystical minimum of gratitude” for existence. Henceforth Chester- 
ton took up the song for the gift of existence, the perpetual song of 
creation, the incomparable song of the birds of the air and the lilies of 
the field, which they sing materially and man must sing rationally. 


Ens, the vaporous and ethereal, the Aladdin’s lamp of the meta- 
physician, which Chesterton should have inhaled like a pinch of snuff, 
swallowed up the solid sage, broad-brimmed hat, Inverness cape and 
all. Now its realization had for Chesterton all the preciousness of 
that which one has “loved long since and lost awhile.’ This realiza- 
tion was the principle of contradiction, the realization that, if some- 
thing is, it must not be denied. Only because of Js, can one say, is 
true, is good, is beautiful. The philosopher can deny what is, and 
rear up castles in the air. The man in the street who believes the 
philosopher may walk out the window instead of down the stairway. 
The “dignity of dignities” is the condition of all his dignity. Many 
of the contemporaries of Chesterton had abandoned the principle of 
contradiction, “taken away the number they first thought of,” de- 
toured from sanity. To get them back from “that borderland of the 
brain where all the monsters are made,” on to “the high road of ex- 
perience and expansion” was the Wild Knight’s mission. 

In the application, surely he would make Aristotle beam. Aris- 
totle says there is no way of demonstrating the principle of contra- 
diction. It is so evident. The only merciful thing to do is to show 
the afflicted one that he is fooling himself. This procedure is the 
reductio ad absurdum. Consequently, readers of Chesterton re- 
peatedly find themselves in the shoes of the pessimist whose bluff was 
called by the kind friend who offered to blow his brains out. Such 
paradoxes were enjoyed. Chesterton disclaimed the honor of being 
paradoxical. What were called paradoxes he had found ready made 
in the contradictions which had been winked into respectable conven- 
tions. The sophisticated Parisian audiences had laughed at Count 
Alma Viva in the Barber of Seville on the eve of the Revolution. 
They failed to laugh at themselves portrayed in Alma Viva. They 
would have awakened sadder and wiser men. Set against fantastic 
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backgrounds, the absurd consequences of false principles stand out in 
unmistakable relief in the Chestertonian characters. Yet they are 
sufficiently like ourselves to oblige us to first step off the stage back 
to reality before we can laugh. Knowing that the good and the true 
are one, Chesterton preserved for his pessimistic foes withal the be- 
nevolent joy of the man whose hardest truth is the prelude to the best 
of good news. Castigare ridendo mores. 

Having unearthed the paradoxes of orthodoxy, Chesterton could 
by the same process unearth the mystery of the common-place. Thus 
we find him stepping with ease into the gumshoes of Sherlock in the 
Father Brown stories. They were among the first fruits of the secret 
of ens, which had lurked so long among such “neglected and unpop- 
ular things” as orthodox philosophy books. Chesterton wrote them a 
dozen years before he entered the Church. His hero, “the stumpy little 
curé of Essex, . . . who could paraphrase a page of Aquinas” 
has already the common sense of the “Doctor Communis.” Like the 
principle of contradiction he personifies, he is drab and simple, even 
imbecilic in appearance. By his firm union with reality, he is an ever- 
fertile fountain of solutions to the most bewildering strokes of mis- 
applied genius. 

Father Brown is a super-sleuth. The post-Reformation world 
about him has neutralized good and evil to a sullen restless orthodoxy. 
He is alive to the paradox. The Dos and Don'ts that are a blurred 
and misty grey to others are black and white to him. His contempo- 
raries have grown numb. The paradox of simultaneously affirming 
and denying the same thing does not arouse them. Such is the para- 
dox of the indifferent statesman, entrusted with the destinies of na- 
tions, who would sooner smoke his cigar than hear an atheist and a 
theist argue out that very essence of destiny, the existence of God. 
Consequently, the atheist kills the theist under his very nose. Such 
is the paradox of a society which affirms the innate superiority of 
one class over another, yet in whose banquets masters and servants 
differ only in pose, so that Flambeau, the jewel thief, can, by a change 
of pace, masquerade as either. Having denied the principle of con- 
tradiction by subordinating eternity to cigars, and humanity to eti- 
quette, mystery was inevitable. 

Father Brown unravels these mysteries designed for the bour- 
geois mind by a revolution of right reason. Flambeaux, disguised as 
a priest, raves of infinite, unruled spaces. Father Brown still encom- 
passes him: “Reason and justice grip the remotest star.” He has 
seen through Flambeaux all along. Why? “You attacked reason,” 
says Father Brown, “it’s a bad theology. On plains of opal, 
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under cliffs cut out of pearl, you will still find a sign: Thou shalt not 
steal.” 

Father Brown discloses his method: “A crime,” says Father 
Brown slowly, “is like any other work of art, divine or diabolic. It 
has one indispensable mark,—I mean that the center of it is simple,— 
some one quite simple fact,—some fact that is not itself mysterious.” 
As Aristotle would say: some concrete, indivisible fact. From this 
solid base, there are no limits to the sublimity of conclusions. Ches- 
terton says as much of Valentin, his French detective: “All his won- 
derful successes, that looked like conjuring, had been gained by plod- 
ding logic, by clear and commonplace thought. He did not electrify 
the world by starting any paradox, but by carrying out a truism.” 

Father Brown’s successes depended on his ability to wonder at 
things others took for granted. Existence is taken for granted. The 
success of the Aristotelian depends on his ability to seek out the mys- 
tery of this supreme gift, this ens ab alio. Chesterton discovered the 
mystery story that lies hidden in a page of Aristotle. He unrolled it 
into seventy volumes and had hardly begun. His was the art of “tak- 
ing a very little good with a great deal of gratitude.” As a fitting 
tour de force, a guarantee of the happiness that flows from existence, 
Chesterton devotes the last pages of his last book, the Autobiography, 
to displaying the beauty of dandelions u# sic and all the truths they 
imply, to the gentleman who says: “You can get much better dan- 
delions at Selfridge’s” or “You can get much cheaper dandelions at 
Woolworth’s.” What was “to others the door of heaven,’ was to 
Chesterton “also the door of earth”: the humble, eager, truthful re- 
ccption of reality. This same reality is the sworn science of the 
Aristotelian, whose badge is posse docere. 











+: REVEREND ADOLPH AUGUSTINE DURKIN, O.P. + 


On Sunday, May 15, 1938, Father A. A. Durkin died in Sts. 
Mary and Elizabeth Hospital, Louisville, Kentucky. Father 
Durkin, who had celebrated the golden jubilee of his ordination 
on May 2, 1936, was seventy-nine years of age, the oldest priest 
in Saint Joseph’s Province in point of years and the second oldest 
in point of priestly service. 

He was born in London, Ontario, on December 28, 1858, the 
fifth of the ten children of Martin and Johanna Sexton Durkin, 
and completed his preliminary studies in St. Peter’s elementary 
school and in a private high school of his native city. On Decem- 
ber 24, 1876, he received the Dominican habit from the Very 
Rev. Peter Clement Coll at Saint Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, 
Ohio, taking the name, Brother Augustine. He made profession 
into the hands of the Very Rev. Francis Lilly on August 4, 1878, 
and, after studying philosophy and theology in Saint Joseph’s, 
was ordained priest in St. Patrick’s Church, Columbus, Ohio, by 
the Most Rev. John A. Watterson, Bishop of Columbus, on Low 
Sunday, May 2, 1886. 

During his long life Father Durkin labored zealously for 
souls in the parishes of Saint Antoninus, Newark, N. J., St. Dom- 
inic’s, Washington, D. C., St. Rose, Springfield, Ky., St. Patrick, 
Columbus, Ohio, St. Louis Bertrand, Louisville, Ky., St. Peter, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and St. Joseph, Somerset, Ohio. From 1921 to 1923 he 
served as Chaplain at Sts. Mary and Elizabeth Hospital, Louis- 
ville, Ky., and from 1923 to 1930 served in the same capacity at 
St. Joseph’s College, Bardstown, Ky. In 1930, failing eyesight 
caused Father Durkin to retire from active duty and he was as- 
signed to St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky., where he acted as 
confessor for the novices until his last illness. 

Worthy of special note is the number of Dominican priests 
and sisters in the Durkin family. Besides Father Adolph, one of 
his brothers and two of his sisters wore the white and black 
habit: the late Rev. J. A. Durkin, the late Sister M. Augusta and 
Sister M. Helena of the St. Mary of the Springs Community. In 
addition, four of Father Durkin’s first cousins were Dominicans: 
the late Rev. S. A. Pendergast, who was ordained with him in 
1886; the Rev. J. D. Pendergast, present Chaplain at Saint Mary 
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of the Springs; the Rev. J. J. Durkin of Saint Dominic’s parish, 
Washington, D. C.; and Sister M. Ambrosia of St. Mary of the 
Springs Community. 

A Solemn Requiem Mass was sung at St. Rose Priory on 
Tuesday, May 17, 1938, with the Rev. J. J. Durkin as celebrant, 
the Rev. J. D. Pendergast as deacon, and the Very Rev. W. J. 
Owens, prior of St. Rose, as subdeacon. The Very Rev. P. R. 
Carroll, prior of St. Louis Bertrand’s, Louisville, Ky., delivered 
the eulogy. A large number of the deceased priest’s brethren, 
representatives of the diocesan clergy and sisters from St. Mary 
of the Springs and St. Catharine’s communities were present at 
the Mass. 

To Father Durkin’s brother, Ignatius, and to Sister M. 
Helena Dominicana, in the name of all the members of St. 
Joseph’s Province, extends sincere sympathy. May he rest 
in peace! 

















Matthew, Mark and Luke. A Study in the Order and Interrelation of the 
Synoptic Gospels. By the late Dom John Chapman, Fourth Abbot of 
Downside. Edited, with an Introduction and some additional matter, 
by Msgr. John M. T. Barton, D.D., Lic. S. Script. xxv-312 pp. Long- 
mans, Green, New York. $8.00. 

Before the War, the late Dom Chapman “held, rather dogmati- 
cally, that our Greek St. Matthew depends on St. Mark, and (with 
somewhat less certainty) that Q, the matter common to Mt. and Lk., 
was the other source.” In other words, he roughly believed with re- 
gard to the Synoptic Problem what is called the Two-Document Hy- 
pothesis. Further study, however, convinced him that any form of 
the Two-Document Hypothesis is “a paradox, unworthy of support.” 
The present volume is the story of his “conversion” and shows, as he 
himself says, “how violently I was torn away by facts from the views 
to which I clung.” Abbot Chapman died in 1933 before his work 
was ready for the publisher, but Msgr. Barton, the English Con- 
sultor of the Pontifical Biblical Commission, has ably edited it, in- 
cluding an excellent short survey of the Synoptic Problem and some 
additional matter. 

The volume is divided into three books. The first, dealing with 
the Gospel according to St. Mark, would prove that Mk. is dependent 
on the Greek, not the Aramaic, Mt. In the Abbot’s own words, “Mk. 
is Mt. conversationally retold by an eye-witness and an ear-witness 
of what Mt. had set down, omitting all parts of Mt. where Peter was 
not present, and the long discourses which he would not remember 
with exactitude. Mt. appears to be Peter’s reading aloud of Mt., tak- 
en down in short-hand by Mk.” (p. 21.) This is the Abbot’s principal 
thesis, and is opposed both to the Two-Document Hypothesis and to 
the Theory of Successive Dependence as it is commonly accepted by 
many present-day Catholic writers, a theory which holds for the 
primacy of the Aramaic Mt., then Mk., and finally the Greek Mt. and 
Lk. The part of the Abbot’s supporting evidence appearing in Chap- 
ters III-VIII, though valid enough against various aspects of the 
Two Document Hypothesis, seems to be more readily and, all things 
considered, more probably accounted for by the above-mentioned 
theory of many present-day Catholic scholars, especially that form of 
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it which is proposed by those denying any dependence of Mk. on the 
Aramaic Mt. To be sure, some of the omissions by Mk. of parts 
of Mt., which are examined in the first and second chapters, appear 
significant, but they are not decisive. However, to deny the depend- 
ence of Mk. on the Greek Mt. is not necessarily to affirm the Two- 
Document Hypothesis and assert the dependence of Greek Mt. on 
Mk. quoad res, as the Abbot often seems to imply. The state of the 
oral catechesis and subsequent literary dependence on Mk. of the 
Greek translator of the Aramaic Mt. explain well enough the simi- 
larity in question. Too many improbabilities arise at the prospect of 
Mt.’s priority among the Greek Gospels to warrant any departure 
from the previously mentioned theory of Catholic scholars, which re- 
mains the most probable explanation of all the phenomena involved. 
This is especially true with regard to the Abbot’s conjectures about 
the partial evolution of Mk. (pp. 90-91) and Lk. (p. 178) from Greek 
Mt. Here we may note, however, that the Abbot, with an eye to the 
critics who will not receive tradition, proceeds throughout his book 
from internal evidence alone. 


The second part of this volume takes up the Gospel according to 
St. Luke, and presents evidence in support of the theory that Lk. is 
directly dependent on both Mk. and Mt., but not on the mythical Q. 
In his own words: “He [St. Luke] originally intended to embody 
nearly the whole of Mk., completing the beginning and end, and add- 
ing the beautiful matter which he had collected. But he discovered 
that he had too much matter, and cut great chunks of his first draft. 
The reason for his having too much matter was his meeting with the 
Greek Mt. which had been used by Peter and Mk. The reason for 
cutting out bits of Mk. (and possibly other bits, now lost to us for- 
ever, was, of course, his desire to write only one ‘volume,’ one tomos, 
of the size of a roll of commerce” (pp. 130-31). Here again the 
author is much concerned with disproving Q, and his evidence so con- 
cludes: but it is not decisive in proving the dependence of Lk. on the 
Greek Mt. as we now have it. In Chapter XII the Abbot points out 
a few instances where St. Luke seemingly omits parts of Mk., not 
from the usual motives of brevity or prudence, but because he has 
slashed his own manuscript; and these not improbable cuts may well 
have been made that volume might not be too large. However, the 
Abbot’s suggestions in Chapter XV as to how St. Luke first met with 
and used the Greek Mt. (and also the suggestion that St. Luke is 
“consciously composing a sequel to the Greek Old Testament, a sup- 
plement to the Canon, a sacred book’’) are entirely unconvincing and 
improbable. Too many improbabilities arise from the Abbot's con- 
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clusions, and his evidence is readily assimiliated by the aforemen- 
tioned more probable theory, especially that version of it which would 
have St. Luke using a Greek edition of part of Mt’s Gospel consisting 
principally of Our Lord’s discourses. Indeed the Abbot’s contentions 
in Chapter XI that “in every place where Lk. has a parallel to Mk. 
against the order of Mk., Lk. shows agreements with Mt. against 
Mk.” and that “almost in every place of this kind either the preceding 
context or the succeeding context is that of Mt.” are a more or less 
original substantiation of this hypothesis of the late Péré Lagrange, 
especially since the passages in question are practically all discourse 
matter. 

Abbot Chapman, in the third section of his book, besides con- 
cluding once more to the impossibility or at least the improbability of 
Q in a number of difficult periscopes, seeks to prove from internal ar- 
guments the traditional teaching that the Greek Mt. is a translation 
from the Aramaic and that its traditional ascription to St. Matthew 
is valid. However, his further conjecture that St. Matthew’s asso- 
ciation with Our Lord lasted for one year only, and that his Gospel 
represents the happenings of that one year only, is, at least in the 
light of the Gospel according to St. John, neither convincing nor 
probable. 

To sum up, we think that Abbot Chapman has disproved the neces- 
sity and possibility of Q, but we do not think that he has established 
the priority of the Greek Mt. among the Greek Gospels. Unstinted 
praise, however, must be given to him for his assiduous research. 
Although, to our mind, he did not prove all his thesis, his work has 
by no means been fruitless, for Biblical criticism will always be helped 
by those who examine the Sacred Writings in as scholarly manner as 
he has. M.O’B. 


The Degrees of Knowledge. By J. Maritain. 493 pp. Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, New York. $6.00. 

M. Maritain, probably the leading lay member of the renewed 
apostolate of Thomistic thought, scored another triumph for the 
movement with his philosophical masterpiece, The Degrees of Knowl- 
edge. First published in 1932 and revised two years later, the treas- 
ures of this intellectual vault were available only to those having the 
bank-book of the French language. But Bernard Wall and Margot 
R. Adamson changed that state of affairs by granting English-speak- 
ing philosophers access to the rich thought of Maritain. They are to 
be congratulated for their courage in attempting such a task, but we 
hope that they will heed the substantiated criticisms of other re- 
viewers. We shall confine ourselves to the content of the book. 
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The treatment of rational knowledge and the degrees which it 
represents, and of supra-rational knowledge and its degrees, is con- 
sonant with the philosophic purpose of the book; for the author, in 
treating of man’s knowledge, respects the integrity of his subject. 
Therefore the work deals not only with natural powers of cognition 
but also with the obediential potency for supra-rational knowledge 
which man possesses because of his elevation to a supernatural state. 
Further, rational knowledge is a firm foundation for, albeit not a 
necessary road nor infallibility leading to, supra-rational knowledge, 
the knowledge of faith. It is reasonable to hold and accept “the evi- 
dence of things that appear not” (Hebr., x1, 1) on God’s testimony, 
for reason proves the veracity of God and recognizes the divine signs 
of credibility. 

Defining critical realism (p. 86) as the “aristotelian-thomist con- 
ception of knowledge” (“on whose foundation the whole body of the 
book is based” [p. xi]), Maritain then proceeds to speak of the phi- 
losophy of nature in its relations with the sciences. Ascending the 
scale, we are told that metaphysics, although the acme of man’s purely 
rational experience, discovers God solely as the author of nature. 
Faith, however, accepts God as He is in Himself, and reaches its per- 
fection in mystical contemplation, the highest degree of knowledge 
attained this side of the Beatific Vision. Two examples of what 
Maritain describes as “the depth” of the things of the spirit are then 
considered: Augustinian wisdom and the science of contemplation 
as found in St. John of the Cross. Evident from the consideration 
of these two examples are the agreement between Thomist and Au- 
gustinian wisdom and the close relation existing between Sts. Thom- 
as Aquinas and John of the Cross with respect to the contemplative 
life. This epitomized comparative synthesis of the teachings of these 
three Doctors of the Church is extremely well done. 

This volume is based firmly on Thomism. For M. Maritain, 
Thomism is an organism which is as necessary for a study of man in 
his entirety as oxygen is necessary for the life of man. In the realm 
of pure philosophy Thomism is unalloyed, reasonable, comprehensible ; 
in the realm of suprarational knowledge “Thomism is the scientific 
condition of christian wisdom” (p. 377). “The truth is that Thomism 
is a universal work” (p. xv). It is not a system nearly so much as it is 
an organism, living and spiritual, “by which each part lives by the 
life of the whole” (p. xiv). As the living organism breathes in oxy- 
gen, although oftentimes with impurities, and as the entire organism 
works to throw off these impurities and to assimilate the purities 
without change or detriment to the original whole, so Thomism draws 
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in particular things, rejecting the false by the truth of its principles, 
assimilating the true by the living compulsion of the universal extent 
of true principles without change or detriment to the original whole. 
Such is the basis M. Maritain would establish for the Thomistic 
synthesis. 

The explanation given in the conclusion of the mystical experi- 
ence of the life of the Trinity is very confusing and requires strictly 
attentive re-reading in order to ascertain the author’s meaning. The 
only other unfavorable feature of this fine book is the lack of an 
index. 

The Degrees of Knowledge will encourage many to read St. 
Thomas. For greater praise than that M. Maritain would not wish, 
because the glory of the pupil is to bring others to the master at whose 
feet truth was received. L.A.S. 


Philip II. By William Thomas Walsh. 786 pp. Sheed & Ward, New York. 
$5.00. 


In the history of the world, perhaps no man has been so much 
and so generally maligned as Philip II of Spain, the “Black Demon 
of the South.’”’ English Protestant historians have succeeded so well 
in blackening the name of this truly great son of Charles V that, to 
the English-speaking world, Philip is synonymous with evil. Since 
the rise of modern critical history, even though attempts had been 
made to clear the names of others, Philip still remained a sinister 
character. In 1934, however, Roger Bigelow Merriman, of Harvard, 
published his Philip the Prudent, the fourth volume of his great work, 
The Rise of the Spanish Empire. 


Merriman’s volume, the result of long and laborious research, 
hailed by American historians as a masterpiece of scholarship, initi- 
ated the task of rehabilitating Philip I1; but Catholic readers, while 
they welcomed Merriman’s work as a giant forward stride, were 
somewhat disappointed in it. Those who knew the times and the 
man could see that the whole story had not yet been told; for, al- 
though the Harvard professor disproved many of the accusations 
levelled at Philip, many of them were allowed to stand. The learned 
historian, by reason of his background and education, was incapable 
of fully understanding a ruler who was, above all, a great Catholic. 
His use of Charles Lea’s The Spanish Inquisition as the sole authority 
on that institution was particularly hard to accept. And so, while he 
brought much truth to light, he left much to be done in the way of 
correct interpretation. 

This is the work that William Thomas Walsh undertook and 
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carried to a successful finish. He could understand Catholic Spain 
and Catholic Philip because he is himself a Catholic, Catholic not only 
by profession of faith, but also in heart and mind. So thoroughly free 
is he from the modern Materialism which has tainted, to a greater or 
less degree, so many of the Church’s children, that he might himself 
be a product of Philip’s Spain. 

Mr. Walsh is, by profession, a teacher of English, but as an his- 
toriographer he has few peers in this country. It was he who gave 
American historians a lesson in historiography when he wrote Jsabella 
of Spain, the Last Crusader. In Philip II, he effectively continues 
the lesson, basing his work almost entirely upon primary sources. 
Although it bears the scholarly imprint of a doctoral dissertation, the 
erudition that is manifestly present is not laboriously and overwhelm- 
ingly evident, but is clothed with the charm and easy-flowing style of 
a well-written novel. 

Two of the principal calumniators of Philip, Hume and Prescott, 
are effectively disposed by Mr. Walsh. He does not wave them aside 
with categorical denials, but shows conclusively from the sources that 
they are in error on almost every point relevant to Philip’s character. 
Merriman, who approached closer to the truth about the son of 
Charles V than any other historian, is led back to the crossroads and 
politely shown where he branched off in the wrong direction. It is 
delightful to listen to Mr. Walsh correcting the Harvard professor. 
There is no acrimony or sarcasm in his tone, but only a firmly gentle 
persuasiveness. 

There comes to mind an outstanding example of the author’s 
method of correcting the three gentlemen, the section dealing with 
the cure of Don Carlos. Busying himself with a microscopic exami- 
nation of the sources, the author proves, contrary to Prescott, that the 
Moorish unguent had nothing to do with the cure, and that both 
Hume and Merriman blundered in attributing the recovery of Phil- 
ip’s son to the trepanning operation of Doctor Vesalius. The truth 
is that Vesalius had nothing to do with the operation, but a Doctor 
Chacon began it only to find, on penetrating the outer part of the 
cranium, that there was no need of the intended complete perforation 
of the skull to remove pressure on the brain. The only explanation 
for the cure of Don Carlos is shown to have been a miracle granted 
through the intercession of a Franciscan, Fray Diego (St. Didacus), 
whose ninety-nine year old incorrupt corpse had been placed in bed 
beside the unconscious Don. 

On the whole, we found Mr. Walsh’s interpretation as sound 
and unassailable as his facts, but we do not so readily agree with his 
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estimation of the influence exerted by the international Jew on the 
rise of the Masonic Societies, and of the influence of both on the rise 
of Protestantism. To us, his thesis seemed in need of much firmer 
support than he has given to it. 

There are a few peccadillos in this masterful work which are 
here pointed out without a shadow of carping criticism. It is said 
(pp. 373-4) that Cardinal Alexandrino, later Pope Pius V, was a Do- 
minican monk; but Pius V’s name was Michael Cardinal Ghislieri, 
and Dominicans are not monks but friars. In many other places 
throughout the work (which, we think, should have been issued in 
two volumes) Mr. Walsh confuses “fray,” “don,” “monjes.” Secular 
priests were titled “Don,” friars who were not bishops were titled 
“Fray,” and Dominicans and Franciscans were never known as 
“Monjes.” 

The text (p. 335) correctly names Sixtus V as the Pope who 
canonized Fray Diego (St. Didacus), but the notes bestow that honor 
on Pius V. 

March 7 is not the feast day of St. Dominic (p. 512), but of his 
great son St. Thomas Aquinas. 

When Philip went to Lisbon for the purpose of annexing the 
kingdom of Portugal, the eloquent preacher he heard, Luis de Grana- 
da, was not a Benedictine but a Dominican. 

Finally, in relating the heroic work and suffering of the Church 
in the Low Countries, Mr. Walsh fails to mention the outstanding 
heroes of the Calvinist persecution there, the Gorcum martyrs. R.C. 


Catalonia Infelix. By E. Allison Peers. 350 pp. Oxford University Press, 

New York. $3.00. 

In writing this book, the author had in mind two aims: “to make 
it clear to those who have always thought of Catalonia as a mere 
‘county’ or ‘province’ of Spain that she is in reality a nation . 
and to trace the new growth of Catalonia from the moment of the 
revival of her national consciousness to her attainment of political 
autonomy and thence onward through the agony which she is now 
suffering.” That professor Peers has clearly accomplished his aims 
is beyond cavil. His last book, The Spanish Tragedy, now in its 
sixth and enlarged edition, and numerous articles in The Common- 
weal, The Dublin Review and other periodicals, have definitely es- 
tablished him as the foremost English authority writing on Spain and 
her present strife. Now, just as the war has narrowed its main 
activity to Catalonia, so too has he centered his attention on that 
same part of Spain for which his Catalan scholarship so well fits him. 
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“Catalonia! Country of infinite variety — quintessence of the 
beauty of Spain!” Thus begins the gracefully written introduction 
which suggests the motif of the whole work. For, despite the great- 
ness of Aragon and Castile, it is plain that Professor Peers gives the 
cultural primacy of the Spanish peoples to the Catalans. He tells in 
Book I “The Story of a Nation” which was born at the end of the 
ninth century, passed through its minority from 1137 to 1302, at- 
tained a full and vigourous maturity by 1479, only to weaken and 
die under the iron hand of Philip V at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century. Concluding this first part of the work is a fine com- 
pendium of the Catalonian “Rebirth” which took place about a cen- 
tury later through a revival of the Catalan language and a surpris- 
ing development in Literature, Architecture, Sculpture, Painting and 
Music. Through these pulsating arteries again began to stream the 
lifeblood of the nation’s culture, enabling her, by 1860, to rise, 
Phoenix-like, from the ashes of the past century and to enter upon 
the “Struggle of A Nation.” This second section of Professor Peers’ 
work, which is much more detailed, since it covers only three quarters 
of a century in comparison to the seven hundred years spanned in 
the preceding part of the book, gives a kaleidescopic picture of the 
social, political and ideological conflicts in Catalonia including the 
Civil War up to the middle of 1937. 


Distinctly surprising to most readers will be the knowledge that 
the “ambitious, adventurous, restless and freedom-loving” Cata- 
lonians were once “one of the leading powers of the Mediterranean” ; 
that their Empire at one time included, not only the Balerics, Sar- 
dinia and Sicily, but also spread from Gallipoli northwards into 
Thrace as far as Bulgaria, westwards to Macedonia and Thessaly, 
and southward to Smyrna and Ephesus; that their literature in its 
greatest glory was “the rival of any in Europe save that of Italy”; 
and that the Catalan language was spoken and understood from 
Barcelona to Constantinople. Add to this such famous names as 
Vincent Ferrer, Dominican Saint and preacher; Ramon Lull. Fran- 
ciscan missionary and mystic; Bernat Oliver, ascetic and litterateur ; 
Arnold of Villanova, the reformer; Francis Eiximens, the encyclo- 
pedist, and one has some idea of Catalonia’s eminence in her golden 
age. Cathedrals, Kings, Wars, Commerce—all are touched on in 
this review of the glorious past; but one rather serious oversight is 
committed. Cervera, Lerida, Barcelona, Perpignan and Palma each 
had a university which strongly affected the life of the country, but 
not even a mention of them is made here. 

That Catalonia is correctly called “Infelix” is evident from her 
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ill-fated unions with Aragon and Castile. These caused her to lose 
her nationality. But this same title is sadly and immeasurably more 
appropriate today when, attaining freedom through autonomy after 
a century of struggle, she now finds herself, “at the end of four short 
years, plunged into a war and a revolution, the only possible out- 
come of which is the loss of that freedom, either for a time or for- 
ever.” She was thrust into that war because her people allowed to 
grow within their country, along with the Catalonian National move- 
ment, a sinister proletarian revolutionary party that was swelled by 
aliens and led by the Anarcho-syndicalists. Betrayed by her own 
leaders and the Red elements, who cleverly usurped power after the 
unsuccessful Army revolt of July 1936, Catalonia now finds herself 
fighting for the cause of those same Red enthusiasts, who look upon 
autonomy as hatefully as they do on Fascism. Because “the Church 
in Catalonia is a living church, beloved by the people. . .”” one reads 
with added horror of the “reign of terror established by a proletarian 
oligarchy” and of the “wholesale assassinations” and “cold-blooded 
incendiarism” perpetrated against it, not only by Anarchists, but by 
“representatives of all parties and unions comprising the Popular 
Front.” 

Here is a calm and true historical volume to confound the 
myriad special pleaders who support the “fiction of a liberal and 
democratic regime” in Red Spain. It is well printed, has a good 
sketch map of Catalonia, and contains an analytical table of con- 
tents, index and bibliography. —F.R. 


Dom Pedro the Magnanimous. By Mary Wilhelmine Williams. 426 pp. 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. $3.50. 


Probably, much of Brazil’s present-day political stability and 
economic progressiveness is due to the fact that the country passed 
from colonial to sovereign status through the medium of empire. 
Brazil was fortunate in being guided through much of this hazardous 
intermediate stage by the paternal hand of an outstanding ruler, Dom 
Pedro II, whose biography has recently been written by one of the 
finest scholars in the Hispanic-American field, Miss Mary Wilhel- 
mine Williams. 

From the pen of Miss Williams issues a well rounded picture of 
Pedro de Alcantara. He sprang from an aristocratic ancestry which 
included Charlemagne, Alfred the Great, William the Conqueror, 
Hugh Capet, Ferdinand and Isabella, and the Emperor Charles V. 
And when he was little more than five years old, he himself became a 
ruler, succeeding to the throne abdicated by his father in 1831. To 
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quiet a disturbed Empire, he was invested with full power when he 
was only fifteen. The magnanimity of his reign was forecast by his 
first public act, the granting of amnesty for all political crimes under 
the regency. At seventeen he married his cousins, Dona Thereza, and 
together they lived a life that was at all times chaste, charitable and 
just. 

When Dom Pedro ascended the throne, Brazil was backward in 
communication facilities, in education, in sanitary conditions. When 
he left it, the fruits of his untiring labor as an educator and promoter 
of internal progress were evident to the most disinterested. For 
twenty-five years he was harassed by foreign troubles, but he worked 
ceaselessly for the good of the nation and finally obtained peace. 
Because he abolished slavery, the resentful slave owners and other 
discontented parties planned the overthrow of the monarchy. The 
republican movement gained strength but Pedro permitted the anti- 
monarchist propaganda to do its work. The military also turned 
against the throne, and, finally, the revolution, which was not a pop- 
ular uprising, was bloodlessly accomplished. Pedro was exiled and 
died in Paris, in 1891. 


Miss Williams has, on the whole, written a scholarly biography. 
From the viewpoint of fact-finding and scientific presentation she de- 
serves unbounded praise, but her interpretation limps noticeably in 
the chapter on Dom Pedro’s religious views and Church policy. 
Herein are a few things which are objectionable to a Catholic reader. 
Endeavoring to prove that Dom Pedro, under the influence, among 
others, of Ernest Renan and Alexandre Herculano, a bitter anti-cleri- 
cal, possessed a very liberal religious outlook and that, in fact, he was 
not an orthodox Catholic, Miss Williams adduces one instance to sup- 
port her contention that he did not accept the definition of the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception. “In Sao Paulo the Emperor visited 
public schools and questioned the children on different subjects, in- 
cluding Christian doctrine, which formed part of the course of study. 
A little girl whom he examined on the Creed stated that Jesus was 
‘conceived of the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, virgin in his 
delivery, during his delivery and after his delivery.’ Dom Pedro, in- 
terrupting the child, turned to the teacher and said: ‘Do not add any- 
thing to the Creed; that prayer is the complete synthesis of our re- 
ligion. And do not introduce the question of the conception, which 
is a very recent dogma (Italics ours)’” (p. 172). This quotation, 
based on only one authority (which is little testimony for so serious a 
charge, even though the witness is Mucio Teixeira, the protege of 
Dom Pedro), shows two things, neither of which the author intended. 
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It shows that Miss Williams, by accepting it as a proof for her con- 
tention, confuses the dogma of the Immaculate Conception with the 
dogma of the Perpetual Virginity of the Mother of God; and it 
also shows, if it is trustworthy, that Dom Pedro, also by confusing 
these two dogmas, was not the diligent student depicted by Miss 
Williams. Furthermore, it shows, not that Dom Pedro did not ac- 
cept the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, but that he was so- 
licitously safeguarding the Creed from explanatory amplifications 
within the prayer itself. 

In several places in this and the preceding chapter Miss Williams 
makes a common mistake of non-Catholic historians. She speaks 
(p. 167) of “the teaching of the Church at the time . .; the new be- 
liefs (p. 171) ; changes made in its [the Church’s] dogma” (p. 172). 
The doctrine of the Church does not change from time to time, but 
the Church does, as occasion demands, make explicit what was 
hitherto implicit, by defining a certain dogma. Like every living 
organism, the Church develops from within, not by accretion; new 
doctrines are not tacked on to her teaching, but the doctrine that is 
hers is made clearer and more definite. For a full treatment of this 
subject, Miss Williams should read the classic treatise on the subject, 
Cardinal Newman’s An Essay on Development. 

Another point that should be corrected is the statement (p. 166) 
that Dom Pedro’s tutors “were more intent upon teaching religion 
as a way of life than as a system of theology.” The Catholic religion’s 
entire raison d’etre is to be a way of life. The system of theology 
never has been merely for speculation; it has always been and al- 
ways will be a way of life. 

Throughout the book, however, Miss Williams is eminently fair 
to the Church, praising the vast amount of good accomplished under 
her direction and justly condemning the abuses of some of her 
ministers. —J.M. 


Ulrich von Hutten and the German Reformation. By Hajo Holborn. Trans- 
lated by Roland H. Bainton. 214 pp. Yale University Press, New 
Haven. $3.00. 


Heartened by the friendly reception given his original German 
biography, Hajo Holborn, with the aid of translator Roland H. Bain- 
ton, of Yale, now offers in English dress this revised and enlarged 
study of Ulrich von Hutten. It purposes to steer a middle course be- 
tween the nineteenth century liberal estimate of Hutten, which is best 
exemplified in David F. Strauss’ work, and the appraisal of the Cath- 
olic scholars of the same time who “were not ready to accord Hutten 
a positive role in history” (p. 207). 
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By mining deeply in the Boecking edition of Hutten’s works and 
profiting by later Hutten studies, especially Kalkoff’s, the author has, 
from this great mass of material, refined the clearest and most con- 
trolled picture of Hutten that has yet been given. Though the fin- 
ished product is not without some impurities in its texture, neverthe- 
less, it definitely secures for Hutten a more important place in Ger- 
man Reformation history than has heretofore been generally ac- 
corded him. 


Fifteen introductory pages are devoted to a survey of the German 
scene touching on universities, political life, loss of papal prestige, 
consciousness of national solidarity, etc., before Ulrich von Hutten 
is properly introduced through his ancestry and youth. Since he 
sprung from the “minor ranks of the upper nobility . . 
precise information as to his childhood escapes us” (p. 24). This is 
true, too, of his adolescence, if we except the one fact that he studied 
from his eleventh to his seventeenth year in the monastery at Fulda. 
Running away from Fulda to become a wandering scholar, he dipped 
into the rising tide of Humanism at Cologne, Erfurt, Frankfort, 
Leipsic, Vienna, Pavia, Bologna, Viterbo, Ferrara, and other centers 
of learning, whence he returned to Germany in 1517 to be crowned 
Poet Laureate. Soon there followed his entrance into politics and 
pamphleteering. This period sharpened him for his vigorous cham- 
pioning of Luther and all things German, and served as an appren- 
ticeship for his undying war on the “Romanists” and the final repudi- 
ation of his former idol, Erasmus. 


Hutten’s whole stormy life lasted but thirty-five years, for the 
dread disease of syphylis cut him down in 1523. Reading this sober, 
scholarly and very interesting account of him, one cannot shake the 
impression that, though possessed of great talents, Hutten never 
really developed them because of his undisciplined and misdirected 
life. His title to greatness must ultimately be that of “high class 
pampheleteer,” a man brought before the European eye because of 
time and circumstance rather than any surpassing mental stature. Dr. 
Holborn is very indulgent to Hutten’s alleged moral delinquency in 
contradistinction to the unqualified accusations brought against him 
by other authors. The ribaldry evident in Hutten’s Letters of Ob- 
scure Men, the fatal disease he contracted soon after he left Fulda, 
and the tavern brawl murder he committed in Bologna are but a few 
evidences which support the theory that his moral life was worse than 
Holborn’s account would indicate. 


Happily, this critical and complete portrait of Hutten, for which 
all students must be indebted to Dr. Holborn, is not essentially marred 
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by the exceptions which may be taken to the historical background 


against which it is painted. Statements like “. . . the incapacity 
of medieval culture to face squarely the hard facts of life. ‘4 
and “Its Utopian aspirations overlooked the devil. . . .” (p. 80) 


serve but to prepare one for the frankly Protestant tone of Chapter 
IX, “Hutten and Luther.” Medieval culture could face the hard 
facts of life simply because it had a reason, something modern culture 
has not; and if there is one thing the Middle Ages always took into 
account, sometimes even to a fault, it was the devil. 

However, the one biased, unfair and, to make it worse, unsub- 
stantiated treatment in the book that is outstanding, is Holborn’s nar- 
rative of the ““Reuchlin feud” (pp. 54-57, 111-112). Pfefferkorn, the 
Jewish convert who occasioned the discussion, cannot temperately be 
called a “renegade” nor an “apostate” any more than the twelve Apos- 
tles can. The German Dominicans, too, receive very shabby histori- 
cal handling here. It was not the Bishop of Speyer who “. . . pro- 
nounced the ‘Augenspiegel’ innocuous and Hoogstraten a slanderer 

” (p. 56), but an appointee of his, Canon Thomas Truchsess, a 
pupil of Reuchlin who decided in Reuchlin’s favor. (Die Deutschen 
Dominkaner in Kampfe gegen Luther, by Dr. Nikolaus Paulus, Her- 
der, Freiburg, 1903, p. 96.) To hint of dark dealing in the phrase 

the means employed by the Dominicans, . .” and to say 
they “conquered together” (p. 111) is quite unfair. The Dominicans, 
holding the thankless position of Papal Inquisitors in Germany, were 
fighting to save the Catholic faith there; and their actions, later sub- 
stantiated by the Holy See, were honorable. Although Dr. Holborn 
may not like the activities of the Dominicans nor agree with their 
viewpoint, nevertheless, if he had used Paulus’ work, which exhaust- 
ively treats of them, he would have attained much greater historical 
accuracy in writing of the affair. Nor was Hoogstraten “haughty” 
(p. 64). On the contrary, Paulus, by quoting Hoogstraten’s very 
words, shows that he was comparatively humble and also points out 
that nowhere in his later writings does Hoogstraten delight in, or brag 
about, his victory over Reuchlin when he might well have done so. 
(Die Deutschen Dominikaner, p. 100). 

The printing and the five illustrations in the book are superb. 
An index of names is included, but one wishes that an analytical, 
rather than a simple table of contents had also been appended. F.R. 


An Introduction to Medieval Europe: 300-1500. By James Westfall Thomp- 
son and Edgar Nathaniel Johnson. 1092 pp. W. W. Norton, New 
York. $3.90. 


Writing a general history of the Middle Ages, analyzing the po- 
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litical, social, cultural and ecclesiastical developments of medieval 
civilization and fusing them into an organic whole could only be ac- 
complished by a scholarly, courageous man, an indefatigable worker 
and one who understood the Church. Professor Thompson possessed 
all these qualities but one. The work of his facile pen first appeared 
in 1931 in two volumes and was, for the most part, favorably received. 
Edgar Nathaniel Johnson, of the University of Nebraska, has reor- 
ganized, rewritten and expanded that work, The History of the Mu- 
dle Ages. It is to the credit of the two gentlemen that they gracious- 
ly heeded the factual corrections pointed out by competent critics and, 
for the most part, modified their interpretation accordingly. 


The political and social aspects are, on the whole, satisfactory ; 
the chapters on Feudalism and Manorialism are particularly well- 
done; but the weakest parts of the work are those in which ecclesi- 
astical history, doctrines and institutions are considered. Since, in 
the authors’ own words, Christianity “forms the very warp and woof 
of all the history of that Western Europe which immediately followed 
upon Rome” (p. 26), certainly the worth of a history of the years 
300-1500 should stand or fall on its examination of the Church. If 
the true character of the Church is not appreciated, a true history of 
those years is impossible. It is not necessary that the authors believe 
in the divine character of the Church, but it is of prime importance 
that they dress her from her own critical wardrobe; 1. e., that they 
set forth her doctrines and claims with historical accuracy. 


When his work first appeared, Professor Thompson was se- 
verely rebuked for his misstatements concerning the Church, and the 
truth of the facts in question were indicated to him. Professor John- 
son has given heed to many factual corrections but there still are 
seriously objectionable features in the volume. For instance: 

The very backbone of his treatment of the Church is awry. The 
historical fact that Christianity overcame flourishing rival oriental 
cults, an enervated Graeco-Roman polytheism, the classical systems 
of philosophy, chiefly Neo-Platonism, and divisions within the ranks 
of the Christians themselves, is admitted; but to explain it all by 
synthesis and compromise is to lose sight of (if it is not actually tan- 
tamount to a denial of) the possibility of a divinely instituted 
organism. 

The Primacy of Peter is looked upon as something that the Ro- 
man bishops arrogated to themselves. “They wished to rule the 
Church as its supreme head, and to be recognized as such by the 
whole Church. . . . From the third century on the bishops of 
Rome rested their claim to supremacy on the Petrine theory. . . .” 
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(p. 50). We have no quarrel with the authors for not accepting the 
Petrine theory, but the historical fact of primacy from the beginning 
can hardly be dismissed by a simple appeal to the “difficulties in the 
way of accepting this particular interpretation of the original scrip- 
tural texts. . . .” (p. 51) in view of the monumental work of Shot- 
well and Loomis, The See of Peter, which has established on strictly 
critical grounds the historicity of the primacy. 


The definition of Transubstantiation at the fourth Lateran Coun- 
cil (1215) is made to appear as something new (p. 652), whereas it 
was in reality an old doctrine which can be found clearly stated in Jus- 
tin Martyr’s Apologia, chapter Ixv. The question at the Lateran 
Council concerned the mode of Transubstantiation. 


Concerning the prescription of yearly Confession and Com- 
munion at Easter, which also occurred at this Council, it appears most 
extraordinary to read that “the Church had attained a point of pres- 
tige where it felt that with one stroke of the pen it could subject the 
consciences of western European Christendom to its supervision and 
control” (p. 652). Prestige had nothing to do with the precept. Lax- 
ity called for the prescription of a minimum in practice of what had 
been frequent in the primitive Church and the subject of precept as 
early as the eighth century. Concerning Communion there should 
have been no difficulty at all. From the very beginning of the Church, 
the Eucharist was received frequently; and we find that, even in Af- 
rica, the most lax section of the Church, St. Augustine advised daily 
Communion. As laxity spread through other countries a minimum 
of three times a year was made a universally accepted law when the 
Decree of Gratian was promulgated. (Cf. The Six Precepts of the 
Church, by A. D. Frenay, O.P., Am. Eccl. Review, XC (1934), pp. 
476-80). 

In the primitive Church, Confession once after Baptism was the 
rule. Later, a second Confession was conceded. But this rigorism 
passed and, by 506, was required three times a year (Synod of Agde, 
c. 19 De Consecrat., D II). “By the time of Egbert (Archbishop of 
York, 732-36) the custom of habitual confession had found general 
acceptance, and was held to be imposed by an authority which car- 
ried some measure of moral restraint” (Watkins: A History of Pen- 
ance, II, p. 655). “From this beginning [in England] it [habitual 
confession] spread,” says Watkins (II, p. 762), “till it lays hold of 
the whole Western Church.” The Synod of Chalon-sur-Saone (813) 
required confession at least three times a year; the Synod of Augs- 
burg (952) twice a year. “In Paris in the early twelfth century,” 
notes Watkins (II, p. 744), “while the necessity of confession was 
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freely questioned, the recurring practice of it was sufficiently in vogue 
to incur the danger of unreality from habit.” He aptly describes the 
situation in 1215 when he says: “the Fourth Council of the Lateran 
stereotypes the practice of Penance [the Sacrament] for the Western 
Church in the form which is familiar as the present Latin usage.” 
Commenting on canon 21 of the Fourth Lateran Council, Father 
H. J. Schroeder, O.P., in his masterful work Disciplinary Decrees of 
the General Councils (p. 261), says: “By this action the council es- 
tablished no new rights and imposed no new obligation, but merely 
gave ecumenical sanction to or made universal a discipline already in 
existence; being prompted thereto by the fact that that discipline had 
in some measure and under certain influences fallen into desuetude.” 
It should be noted that, in the last twenty years, a remarkable 
change has occurred in the presentation of histories of the Middle 
Ages. There is yet one thing to be desired—a certain docility or 
readiness on the part of authors of manuals to consult a competent 
Catholic, theologian and historian, in matters of Church doctrine and 
discipline. Consultants who are specialists in the history of eco- 
nomics, law and politics, for example, give tone and quality to an 
author’s work. Are Catholics always to have their beliefs, their prac- 
tices, their history misrepresented—and all unintentionally—even by 
scholars? Had Professors Thompson and Johnson submitted their 
work to a competent Catholic critic before publication, they could, 
without the sacrifice of conviction, at least have been accurate in what 
is quite the best work on the Middle Ages thus far written in America. 
J.M. 


Insurrection versus Resurrection. By Maisie Ward. 600 pp. Sheed & 

Ward, New York. $3.75. 

Some years ago Miss Ward wrote The Wilfrid Wards and the 
Transition, giving us a history of the intellectual side of English Ca- 
tholicism in the last years of the nineteenth century. While it em- 
braced a wide circle of people and ideas, it did not, in the words of 
the author herself, “take me outside England nor very deep into the 
causes of things.” This was particularly true of the Modernist crisis 
which affected Catholicism not only in England but also in all of 
Europe. She continues and completes the story in Insurrection ver- 
sus Resurrection, a work giving us a complete picture of the rise of 
Modernism in the last years of the nineteenth century and of its ul- 
timate fall in the early years of the twentieth through the revival of 
Catholic Thought. Perhaps no other problem so perturbed and sad- 
dened the saintly, intellectual Leo XIII during the course of his long 
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pontificate as did this insidious growth which killed the Faith in so 
many of his spiritual children. The history of its sudden rise and of 
its blighting effect upon the growth of Catholic Thought finds its 
source in a variety of causes which grew and fructified during those 
last years of the nineteenth century. 

Miss Ward finds the chief cause of the rise of Modernism in the 
lack of Catholic study and Catholic thought in the nineteenth century. 
Catholics did not study or think as Catholics. The history of the 
Church in the nineteenth century was glorious in many respects save 
one, education. Particularly was this noticeable in the seminaries. 
There, Catholic Scholastic Philosophy was little more than a name. 
Its decay was slow but constant. In place of the teaching of the An- 
gelic Doctor there were substituted fragments of Descartes, Male- 
branche, Leibnitz and Rosmini. Where Scholasticism was taught, it 
was taught in a haphazard, routine fashion. Non-Catholic thought, 
instead of being studied and analyzed, was scorned, abused and dis- 
missed with a few derogatory sentences. Though Leo XIII encour- 
aged Catholic thought and the study of Catholic Philosophy, he be- 
lieved that truth, being mightier than error, could prevail without the 
need of ecclesiastical authority striking any heavy blow. Yet the in- 
tervention of ecclesiastical authority was the one and only thing that 
could effectually kill Modernism. 

During the pontificate of Pius X, the renowned Papal Encyclical 
Pascendi dealt the death blow to Modernism. From the time of its 
publication in the early years of the present century up unto the pres- 
ent day it has not ceased to exert its beneficent influence upon Cath- 
olic studies and Catholic teaching in regard to matters of Faith and 
Morals. With it is had the “Resurrection” of all things Catholic in 
contradistinction to the “Insurrection” against all those systems of 
thought, study and teaching so vital to the growth and preservation 
of Catholicity in the true sense of the word. 

This latest book of Mrs. Sheed gives us a delightful biographical 
sidelights into the lives and activities of her parents, who were so inti- 
mately connected with and lived during the Modernist Movement. 
As an authentic historical record of the rise and fall of Modernism 
and as a short but convincing biography of the various notable char- 
acters such as Tyrell, Loisy, Bremond and Von Hiigel, who played 
such important parts in its rise and fall, Insurrection versus Resur- 
rection is an invaluable book to the Church historian, to the student 
and to Catholics in general. R.V. 
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Defoe. By James Sutherland. 315 pp. Lippincott, Philadelphia. $3.50. 


To recall the name Defoe is invariably to link with it the tale, 
Robinson Crusoe. That masterpiece of adventure has all put placed 
its author in the unhappy circumstance of Mrs. Shelley’s Franken- 
stein, 

However, in looking beyond the trials of the intrepid Robinson 
for the man to whose genius the adventures on the Oroonoque owe 
their existence, Mr. James Sutherland has found a character as in- 
teresting as the dauntless voyager himself. Some critics, in fact, claim 
the misfortunes of the British seaman to be based upon the theme of 
Defoe’s own hectic life. 

Born in London, 1660, during a period of torrid religious bias 
and political partisanship, Daniel Defoe was ever a true child of his 
time. The fate of springing from dissenting Puritan stock, which 
earned for him the anathemas of the dilettantes of his day, coupled 
with a naturally contentious spirit, served to hurl Defoe continually 
into the pit of controversy. But, blessed with the quality of being 
able to stroke against the current, he remained upright and, at times, 
even rose above his contemporaries in the unequal struggle destiny 
ordained for him. 

Defoe lived his life to the brim; to hide one’s talents under a 
bushel was foreign to this effusive genius. Possessing a prolific pen 
and a mentality peculiarly adept in political intrigue and occult ser- 
vice, he proved a useful tool for the “big-wigs” of state during those 
uncertain times. His political enthusiasm and dog-like devotion twice 
resulted in imprisonment, once in the pillory, and ultimately in prac- 
tical servitude to the service of the statesmen who befriended him. 
That he sold his pen and prostituted his talents was a favorite accu- 
sation of the pariah snapping at his heels. Defoe vigorously denied 
this charge. 

There was little in the ordinary course of life untouched by this 
many-sided character. Twice bankrupt as a tradesman, forced into 
court several times for business enterprises which could hardly bear 
close inspection, Defoe was in turn a manufacturer of bricks, minor 
poet, political spy, friend of a king, intimate of statesmen, political 
journalist and pamphleteer. It was only toward the close of life, 
when the fire of battle had burned low, that he turned to the writing 
of such novels as Robinson Crusoe and Moll Flanders. 

As is often the fate of genius, Defoe ended his days alone and 
friendless. The circumstances surrounding his death in Ropemaker’s 
Alley, London, 1731, have been shrouded in mystery. 

Mr. Sutherland, Professor of English Literature at Birkbeck 
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College, University of London, does not present anything new con- 
cerning his subject; nor is it his intention to do so. To probe this 
peculiar mind, or to trace to their source the mental meanderings 
which produced so many paradoxes and contradictions, is beyond the 
scope of the present biographer’s purpose. The case is presented, 
and whether Defoe was the hypocrite writing with his tongue in his 
cheek, as his enemies would make him, or the fair-haired boy bandied 
by circumstances beyond his control, as he pictures himself, is left 
for the reader to conclude. It is a fair and unbiased exposé, giving 
both the pleasant and unpleasant features of a life that was a true 
product of its day. 

The work of Mr. James Sutherland will find its greatest value in 
stimulating an interest in a genius who, regardless of his poltical or 
religious tenets, deserves the niche long denied him in the hall of 
literary fame. C.M.B. 


Les Mystéres: L’Orphisme. Being the First Volume of the Fourth Part 
(Critique Historique) of the Introduction to the Story of the New Testa- 
ment. By the late M. J. Lagrange, O.P. 243 pp. J. Gabalda et cie., 
Paris. 75 frs. 

Since the time of Luther, all sorts of aberrations have been ad- 
duced to replace the Catholic explanation of the origin and nature of 
Christianity. The vagary in vogue at present sees in Christianity an 
amalgamation of Jewish messianism and the pagan mysteries, the 
fusion being the work of Saint Paul. It is averred, for instance, that 
Saint Paul borrowed from the pagan mysteries the dogma that salva- 
tion consists in the union of the initiate with a god that suffers, dies 
and rises again in order to deliver and save men. Among the mystery 
religions appealed to, Orphism is especially prominent. 

The late Pére Lagrange writes that the raison d’etre of his book 
is to examine these “borrowings”; but most of the volume is devoted 
to a preliminary study of the origin, development and nature of 
Orphism itself. He comes to the conclusion that Orphism represents 
a fusion between a Thracian cult of Dionysos, the Anatolian god of 
ecstasy, and a Cretan cult of Zagreus, a god of the underworld; and 
he regards the fusion as having reached its full development at Ath- 
ens in the seventh century before Christ. 

Then he turns to the very vague analogies between Orphism and 
Christianity, and shows conclusively: that the so-called union of the 
Orphic initiate to a suffering, dying and rising god, even if it were to 
be admitted, can have had no influence whatever upon Saint Paul’s 
concept of the Christian’s union with Christ by Baptism; that “to 
attribute original sin to the Orphic mysteries is to play with words” ; 
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that the Christian Eucharist differs toto coelo from the disgusting 
sacrificial meals of the pagans; and, finally, that no dependence can 
be established between the Orphic expiatory rites and the Purgatory 
and suffrages for the dead of Catholics. 


This is an imposing and important contribution to the history of 
religions, and a worthy contribution to the intellectual world by a 
noble and revered character, who has gone to a reward which we 
hope and pray is exceedingly great. M.O’B. 


Introduction to Scripture. By Thomas Moran. 188 pp. Sheed & Ward, 

New York. $2.50. 

This unpretentious little book contains the gist of what ordi- 
narily is to be found scattered throughout five or six larger volumes. 
The author first takes up the General Introduction to Scripture and 
treats of the Inspiration, the Canon, the text and the Interpretation of 
the Bible. Then he turns to what we may call Special Introduction, 
and indicates the significance, contents and interrelation of the various 
books of both Testaments according as they are historical, didactic or 
prophetical. He concludes with a series of appendices on such sub- 
jects as the authenticity of the Gospels, the Synoptic Problem, the 
Infancy narratives, and the Messianic Prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment. 


A really amazing amount of information has been compressed 
into this modest volume, and for the most part it is accurate. How- 
ever, apart from a few typographical errors, such as “Damascus” 
for Damascus (p. 40), and some misleading citations (pp. 23, 146), 
there seem to be a few lapsus calami. When the author speaks of the 
Gospel according to Saint Matthew being written “in Hebrew,” (p. 
35), we feel he meant to write “in Aramaic.” “Resurrection” (p. 
146), meaning the raising up of the daughter of Jairus, as is evident 
from the citation, is at least misleading. Again, “before Mark” at 
the bottom of page 158 almost certainly should read “after Mark,” 
as even the context seems to demand. Further, a book destined for 
the layman desirous of reading his Bible more intelligently should 
have an Index. The average layman would scarcely look for infor- 
mation on Saint Paul under the caption: “Chronology of the Apos- 
tolic Times.” 

Because much of the matter treated in this valuable book is 
somewhat strange and difficult, we feel that the book will be especially 
useful in the hands of a teacher or instructor, who can supplement, 
elucidate and explain as circumstances require. M.O’B. 
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Confirmation in the Modern World. By Matthias Laros. Translated by 

George Sayer. 237 pp. Sheed & Ward, New York. 00. 

Aware of the unsettled and exceedingly dangerous conditions of 
modern life, the Holy Father has issued, from time to time, a call to 
all the faithful to unite with the hierarchy in a concerted drive of 
Catholic Action. Cognizant of the dangers of this movement becom- 
ing merely a natural one, by its depending on efficiency and organi- 
zation, Pope Pius has often restated the fundamental religious char- 
acter of this movement. A vivid insight into the real source of power 
behind successful Catholic Action is very ably presented by Matthias 
Laros in Confirmation in the Modern World. 

Every Sacrament confers upon the recipient not only sanctifying 
grace but also the special graces proportionate to the ends of the Sac- 
rament. Examined in this light, it becomes immediately evident that 
Confirmation is the Sacrament of Catholic Action; for through it 
Catholics are given the courage necessary to enable them, day in and 
day out, to exemplify Christ in their lives. There is no doubt that, 
to be a stolid daily follower of Christ, courage is necessary. Our 
Lord Himself had this in mind when He instituted this Sacrament of 
Confirmation. With it comes the grace enabling one to be in reality a 
soldier of Christ, to be proud of the Catholic Faith, and to defend the 
Sacred Name. It is the spiritual reservoir of Catholic Action. From 
it Catholics obtain the courage necessary for real Catholic Action. 
Possessing such a necessary and indispensable aid to an effective 
apostolate, Catholics should be made conscious of the wealth of spir- 
itual power that is theirs through Confirmation. 

The author has a splendid treatment of the notion of the common 
priesthood. By clearly distinguishing between the sacrificial and the 
universal priesthood he leaves no grounds for misunderstanding. He 
concludes his work with an excellent examination of the Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost and of the sins against the Third Person of the Most 
Holy Trinity. 

When one realizes that Confirmation is the Sacrament which 
brings about the full development of the Catholic, prepares him with 
all the spiritual armament necessary for his vocation as a lay apostle, 
one is forced to agree with the author that, through neglect, we have 
depreciated the value of this great Sacrament. The author deserves 
much praise for his clear exposition of the value of Confirmation in 
the modern world. ay 


Priest and Penitent. By J. C. Heenan, D.D. 204 pp. Sheed & Ward, 
New York. $2.00. 


This book is a thoroughgoing treatment of the Sacrament of 
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Penance in its practical aspects of confession, contrition and ex- 
amination of conscience. It was written by Dr. Heenan for the 
benefit of the penitent ; but it could be read with profit by many con- 
fessors, for it presents a view of the duties of a confessor which is 
well and interestingly written. It is a book which has long been 
needed, for, as every priest knows, there are few Catholics who 
understand the confessional in all its aspects. If Dr. Heenan’s 
treatise should be read by all Catholics, the labor of the priest in 
confession would be considerably reduced. But, as is usually the case, 
the book will probably be read by those who need it least. 

Of the many aspects of confession treated in this work, we con- 
sider the instruction given on the manner of confession, the attitude 
of the priest and the examination of conscience to be the best done 
and the most sorely needed. The book as a whole is well written and 
the examples given are particularly choice; but, in our opinion, it 
somewhat misses its aim by being too broad in scope. 

Since Dr. Heenan set out to present a practical treatise on con- 
fession, he would have better achieved his expressed intention if he 
had omitted such digressions as those on the mercy of God in the Old 
as compared to the New Dispensation and on the philosophical dis- 
cussions concerning the possibility of man’s offending God. How- 
ever, these digressions are somewhat overshadowed by his useful 
consideration of the real job of going to confession and his solution 
of the many difficulties which arise on the part of the penitent. 

—A.F. 


Soviet Tempo: A Journal of Travel in Russia. By Violet Conolly. 203 pp. 

Sheed & Ward, New York. $2.50. 

Since it is almost impossible to understand Communism without 
touring Russia and witnessing it in practice, and since such a trip is 
impossible for most of us, the only course open to us is to obtain au- 
thentic information about the average Russian’s philosophy of life. 
Miss Conolly has taken care of that for us by narrating in an enjoy- 
able style the observations of her tour through the Soviet Utopia. A 
trained observer and a fluent Russian speaker, she is capable of giving 
us a penetrating and unbiased report of her latest trip to that unfor- 
tunate country. 

Her itinerary brought her to Moscow, to the industrial centers, 
Gorki and Charkow, to the Soviet Riviera on the Black Sea where the 
State sanatoria are located, the oil fields of Baku, the Caucasus and 
her departure via Odessa and the Black Sea to Athens. 

Because Miss Conolly criticized Soviet economic relations with 
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Eastern countries in previous books (Soviet Economic Policy in the 
East: Oxford U. Press, 1933; Soviet Trade from the Pacific to the 
Levant: Idem, 1935), she had to be satisfied with an Intourist visa, 
which limited her activities to “Soviet hotels and Soviet meal coupons 
and a constant trail of official supervision.”” However, such a re- 
straining measure was powerless to limit her keen examination of 
prevailing conditions, or prevent her from penetrating the veil of ar- 
tificiality and observing the normal stress and current of Russian life. 
This false atmosphere existing throughout the Land of Stalin leaves 
a lasting impression on the reader. It may be summarized in the sin- 
cere words of an ex-Siberian tailor whom Miss Conolly met enroute 
from Baku to Tiflis: “There is a wall around Russia today. If it 
were only a question of a hundred roubles or so, how many of us 5 
Russians would be rushing abroad! But roubles or not, they won’t 
let us.” That is the real plight of these unfortunate people, but it is 
seldom that the outside world hears of it; for there are few observers 
who have the capabilities of Miss Conolly, or who, fitted for the task, 
can make use of their gifts. 

If we admit the philosophical principle: a thing is as perfect as 
its degree of nearness to its source, we must conclude that Soviet | 
Tempo is worth reading. TS. ‘. 





ne li lr ee 


A Valiant Bishop Against a Ruthless King. By Paul McCann. 287 pp. 

Herder, St. Louis. $2.50. 

St. John Fisher needs no introduction to the world. The leading 
part he played in the gigantic struggle of the sixteenth century has 
made his name familiar to every schoolboy and made his life the sub- 
ject of interest to every student of history. He was a statesman who 
combined tact and prudence with courage and foresight. But he was 
primarily a saintly bishop wholly devoted to the flock of Christ, a 
fact that historians are apt to forget. It was with these qualities that 
he challenged the spirit of his age, and it was with these qualities that 
he went to his death. 

John Fisher’s life forms an admirable combination of heroic vir- 
tue and profound erudition. He defended the Church, he upbraided 
the monstrous scoundrel who sat on the throne of England, and an- 
swered the unrestrained insolence of Luther with the grace and dig- 
nity of a man of God. He clothed the naked, succoured the sick, fed 
the poor, preached the Gospel, and, what is more, lived the Gospel. 
Because he was the only English bishop who kept his head in those 
turbulent times, it was inevitable that he should lose it on the block 
like that other John, the Precursor of Our Lord. 
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Mr. McCann has give us a work that is unsparing in its criti- 
cism of worldly prelates whose pomp and intrigues form a colorful 
background for John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. It is a life whose 
wit and playfulness, joined with holiness, is graphically treated with 
an admirably light touch. Its simplicity and directness will at once 
arrest and appeal to the reader, although it is to be regretted that a 
critical work of this sort which seems to be historical rather than de- 
votional, lacks the benefit of a list of sources and bibliography. Nev- 
ertheless, readers will find it a supplement to their knowledge of that 
troublesome period when the seamless robe of Christ’s Church was 
about to be torn into a hundred different pieces, when Christian civ- 
ilization was threatened by enemies within and without the fold, when 
the world was plunged into moral chaos and a conflict in which we 
are still involved, when St. John Fisher, Bishop and Marytr, took his 
stand with the right and paid for it with his life. CN. 


Does God Matter For Me? By C. C. Martindale, S.J. 241 pp. Sheed & 

Ward, New York. $2.00. 

Father Martindale, asked to make this book practical rather than 
theoretical, to emphasize the consequences of belief in God rather 
than the reasons for belief in Him, and to do this in a popular way, 
has given us a vitalized application of the eternal truths to the tem- 
poral life of the individual. He sets forth reason’s ultimate verdict 
on the value of God to man. Admit God, reason unemotionally 
states, “and self and the world stand intelligible” ; deny Him, and in 
proportion as you are true to your denial “the general self and the 
world are detestable, and, without hope.”’ 

At the outset, the task the writer places for himself is gently 
to break through the shell of the complacently ignorant who have 
never taken God seriously, and who think that the world about them 
and the ages past have treated Him in more or less the same shabby 
fashion. Persons such as these, however truly important, are not im- 
portant of themselves, and so, with a quick sounding of the shallow- 
ness of these Godless characters and after a hurried historical ex- 
position of “Man’s ache for God” in foregoing centuries, we are 
cast adrift on the deep of God’s infinite perfections. God, as He is 
in His intimate relations with us in our daily lives, is manifested in 
His Wisdom, His Infinite Goodness, His All-embracing Power. Ever 
at our side, He is our Rescuer, our Enrichment, our Strength, our 
Serenity. It is on rational grounds alone, to the eyes for which 
seeing is believing, that He is thus unfolded; and yet never has He 
been allowed to become a quasi-subject of scientific treatment, but 
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rather He is always at our elbow, “closer than hands or feet.” More- 
over, besides being God to the individual, He is also the Prime Mover 
in the forming of the State and its Last End; hence the rights of 
both State and individual can readily be determined by what God 
wants and expects of them. 

This is a book that will have different value to the two general 
classes of readers. To the convinced Catholic it will be as a little 
treasure, an intellectual renewal of the thanks-begetting concepts of 
the loving God’s perfections. The so-called practical atheist, however, 
for whom it seems primarily intended, this book should interest 
greatly, since it insists on the reasonableness of the proofs of God’s 
existence and because it makes clear what an infinite difference to 
life and living the living God makes. This work, however, since it 
gives the arguments only roughly and in a general way, will not bear 
conviction of itself, but serves rather as intellectual bait. For the 
forming, link by link, of an unbreakable chain of certitude in re- 
gard to God’s existence the reader is referred to certain books sug- 
gested by the author. 

In conclusion, we guarantee the interested reader of Does. God 
Matter For Me? that he will rejoice in the privilege of coming into 
contact with a thoroughly theistic intelligence. Father Martindale 
has well digested and assimilated the eternal verities, and strength, 
born of certitude, and inspiration come of truth, are in his thought. 

—B.M. 





ti TEE 


Te ess. 


The Apostles’ Creed. By Rev. Clement H. Crock. 300 pp. Joseph F. 

Wagner, Inc., New York. $2.75. 

This volume is the third of a series of four which will cover 
the program of Instructions prescribed by the Holy See. Without 
doubt, this is the most important of Father Crock’s series thus far. 
A complete knowledge of the Apostles’ Creed, which is indispensable 
for Catholics living in a world of irreligion, may readily be gained 
from these forty-seven fine discourses. In them, Father Crock states 
the beliefs of Catholics, the reasons why they believe as they do, and f 
the proofs which may be adduced for these beliefs from Scripture, 
history, tradition and reason. 

A reading of the bibliography with its numerous citations is 
sufficient proof of the energy and skill that went into the composi- 
tion of the difficult task. If we consider the depth of the matter 
treated, the result is little short of amazing. The style is plain, simple 
and vital. The author writes as if talking man to man, giving ex- 
amples, drawing pictures, clearly defining each lesson and building 
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on the solid foundations of the Scriptures. The real perfection and 
value of Father Crock’s work seems to rest on this fact, that he is 
perfectly familiar with the doubts, objections and very thoughts of 
both the faithful and those without the faith. Thus, in a clever man- 
ner, he anticipates their problems and solves them. No angle or 
loophole seems to be missed. Each discourse carries an air of satis- 
fying completeness. 

Priests will find herein all the necessary material for the com- 
position of moving sermons. The points are clearly defined with a 
ready impetus for expansion. If the lay Catholic were to digest the 
contents of this volume, he would certainly be able to defend his 
beliefs against the myriad attacks being hurled against them today. 

—T.A.M. 


Addresses and Sermons. By His Excellency, the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States. 353 pp. Benziger Bros., New York. $2.50. 


This book is a collection of all the public utterances, sixty-seven 
in number, delivered by the Apostolic Delegate to the United States 
from April 30, 1933 when he spoke before his first American audi- 
ence in the church of Santa Susanna in Rome, to November 8, 1937, 
when he addressed the Rural Life Convention in Richmond, Va. 
Archbishop Mooney, in the Foreword, accurately gauged the feelings 
which Addresses and Sermons will arouse in Catholic readers when 
he wrote: “There will be a note of admiring surprise in the welcome 
which this book will receive.” 

One wonders how Archbishop Cicognani, engrossed in the many 
and pressing duties of his high office, could find time to engage so 
zealously in the ministry of the Word. One admires the holy learn- 
ing, at once brilliant and humble, which has enabled him to speak 
equally well before groups of University professors and gatherings 
of school children. The subject matter of Addresses and Sermons 
covers practically every moral and dogmatic teaching of the Church. 
In his capacity as representative of the Holy Father Archbishop Ci- 
cognani is present at every important Catholic gathering in this coun- 
try. His talks on these occasions are doubly impressive; first, be- 
cause of the kindly yet firm manner in which they stress in practical 
and forceful language the universal truths of Faith; secondly, be- 
cause of their sympathetic understanding of the problems of Ameri- 
can Catholics. In all of them there is abundantly evident an eager- 
ness to further the growth of the Church in the United States. 

Addresses and Sermons is the record of an ardent and laborious 
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ministry ably undertaken and graciously fulfilled. Archbishop Ci- 
cognani has spoken in every part of the nation. His words have been 
quoted at length in the secular and Catholic press and some of his 
longer addresses have been published as pamphlets. Addresses and 
Sermons, however, is the first collection of his talks to appear in 
book form and a word of gratitude is due the Rev. J. M. O’Hara 
who made the compilation. A feature of the book not to be over- 
looked is the chronological index which, since it briefly describes the 
occasion of each of the Apostolic Delegate’s sixty-seven talks, can 
well serve as a short history of Catholic activity in the United States 
during the past four years. PH. 


The Faith of Millions. By J. A. O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D. 497 pp. Our Sun- 
day Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind. $1.50; paper, $1.00. 

One will look long and far for a more complete and more read- 
able exposition of the credentials and teachings of the Catholic Faith 
than that presented by Father O’Brien, Chaplain of the Catholic stu- 
dents at the University of Illinois. The Faith of Millions is literally 
packed with solid doctrine presented in a style that makes for inter- 
esting and highly instructive reading. Perhaps its chief merit consists 
in the fact that it can be placed in the hands of a prospective convert 
without any misgivings and with the certain knowledge that it can be 
read intelligently. Father O’Brien’s manner of presenting the truths 
of the Catholic Faith to non-Catholics is eminently fair and in ex- 
cellent taste. 

The highly commendatory Preface and Introduction written by 
two eminent members of the hierarchy will be seconded by every 
reader. 

The record-breaking number of copies sold during the first 
month is an appreciative gesture to the publishers for pricing this 
large book so reasonably. 


DIGEST OF RECENT BOOKS 


There is a conspicuous dearth of Catholic scientists in the United States. 
Statistics show that of all denominations the Roman Catholic Church pro- 
vides the smallest number of men in the field of scientific research in pro- 
portion to its population. It is for this reason that we welcome Father 
Francis E. Benz’s Pasteur, Knight of the Laboratory, with the hope that 
the life of this unselfish and courageous scientist will stimulate the interest 
of our American Catholic youth in the field of scientific research. The 
editor of The Catholic Boy presents in a clear and readable manner Pas- 
teur’s successive triumphs in physio-chemistry, bacteriology, and bio-thera- 
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peutics. Intense pre-occupation with science often is the cause in many a 
scientist; e.g., Darwin, of the atrophy of those qualities which are com- 
monly known as human; even the taste for spiritual values may gradually 
deteriorate. Pasteur, on the other hand, possessed a thoroughly balanced 
mind to the end of his life; he had an intense devotion to his family and 
friends; the deeper he delved into the intricate laws of this mysterious uni- 
verse, the greater became his faith in God and in His Church: “Blessed 
is he who carries within himself a God, an ideal, and who obeys it; ideal of 
art, ideal of science, ideal of the Gospel virtues,” is the advice of Pasteur 
that we would give to our embryonic scientists. (Dodd, Mead, New York. 
$2.00). 

From their repeated emphasis upon certain of their more notable pub- 
lications it is evident that the Catholic firm of Sheed & Ward regard 
publishing not merely as a business but as a vocation to the lay-apostolate 
of Catholic Action. This fact is again brought to the fore with the publica- 
tion of Ground Plan for Catholic Reading, by F. J. Sheed. Here is con- 
tained, under various headings, a list of works which, if read carefully and 
studied, cannot but contribute to the formation of well-instructed and 
genuine Catholics, both during and after the period of formal education. 
Mr. Sheed has included ali works which he believes can be made to accom- 
plish this aim; thus, a number of publishing houses are represented. The 
Note on “Reading and Education” which precedes the list of books should 
be “required reading” on the part of both students and professors in Cath- 
7 and universities. (Sheed & Ward, New York. $0.50, paper, 

25). 


To have become the object of the well-intentioned and, very often, 
misinformed enthusiasm of non-Catholic and pagan men of letters is 
among the more questionable distinctions of Joan of Arc. Clemens, De 
Quincey, Shaw, and others, have taken up their pens and written things in 
defense and praise of the Maid which she would be the first to contradict. 
In De Quincey’s Joan of Arc and The English Mail Coach, Rev. A 
Purcell, S.J., gives to Catholic high-school teachers of English a most 
thorough treatment of a work designed to enkindle appreciation of De- 
Quincey’s literary style and to correct the errors of fact and interpreta- 
tion which are clothed within his enthusiasm for the Maid of Orleans. The 
major portion of this book is concerned with a biographical sketch of the 
famous essayist, a criticism of his style, a synopsized historical setting and 
a short life of Joan of Arc. Following his evaluation of Joan of Arc is a 
Ee study of The English Mail Coach. (Longmans, Green, New York. 

.60). 


Social Ideals of Saint Francis, by James Meyer, O.F.M., presents a 
series of lessons in applied Christianity. The work is a crystallization of 
the thought presented at the fourth Quinquennial Congress of the Third 
Order of St. Francis in the United States, held at Louisville in 1936. Against 
the greed and manifold social injustices of the present day, Father James 
strikingly places St. Francis’ spirit of poverty. The practical “Three- 
Point Program” of the Tertiaries for social justice is set forth and ex- 
panded. It is a program which keeps clearly in mind that reform can not 
be made a mass affair unless it first become an individual affair. Briefly, 
the Tertiary resolves: (1) To commit no sin of heart or hand for the sake 
of goods of fortune; (2) To observe moderation in acquiring and enjoying 
all goods of fortune; (3) To share his goods of fortune with God and 
neighbor. (Herder, St. Louis. $1.25, paper, $0.60). 

It is regrettable that Catholics generally are not better acquainted with 
the glorious part which their co-religionists have played in the history of 
America. To overcome this deficiency in Catholics and to supply a ready 
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source of information to inquiring Protestants, Our Sunday Visitor Press 
has published The Church in United States History. This little book traces 
the influence of Catholics in the discovery, formation, and subsequent life 
of our nation, and shows that the words of Maurice Francis Egan are 
true, “Compared with the Catholic part in the history of America, the 
coming of the Mayflower is but an episode.’’ (Huntington, Ind. 60). 


The first English speaking correspondent given permission to travel 
unaccompanied and at will in Nationalist Spain was John Sheahan Con- 
nolley, a young journalist and editor of Canada’s only Catholic labor paper, 
The Social Forum. My Spanish Adventure is an interesting account of his, 
one month trip through that section of war-scourged Spain. During his 
stay, he visited trenches under fire, experienced air raids, saw a country 
united, orderly, religious and able to feed its people, and had his belief in 
the righteousness of Franco’s cause rooted more deeply in his mind. Be- 
sides telling the hitherto unknown story of the four hundred Requete 
volunteers at Porcuna, whose “heroism is said by some to overshadow even 
that of the cadets of the Alcazar,” he records his enlightening interview 
with the Commander of the Nationalist forces in Southern Spain, General 
Quiepo de Llano. Of special note are his comments on Guernica, certain 
Associated Press reports, Red bombings and the proposed new govern- 
ment. (Social Forum Press, Toronto. $0.10). 

Over one thousand titles are contained in The Religion Teachers’ 
Library, a selected, annotated list of books, pamphlets and magazines, 
compiled by two Capuchin Fathers, Felix M. Kirsch and Claude Vogel. 
This brochure will prove to be of inestimable benefit to the teacher of 
religion in many ways, particularly as a help in building up a library. Its 
practical value is greatly enhanced by a short descriptive — given 
under each title. (St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson. $0.25 


Odoric de Pordenone: De Venise a Pékin au Moyen oo one of a col- 
lection entitled Les Beaux Voyages d’Autrefois, is the story of a saintly 
Franciscan missionary who, with some of his Brothers was sent to evangel- 
ize fourteenth century interior Asia. When he returned to Europe, he re- 
lated an account of his travels to his Brothers at the monastery of St. 
Anthony at Padua, and they recorded his experiences for the edification of 
posterity. The account contains many curious details, and gives practical 
hints on the methods of propagating the Faith in Persia, India, Indo-China, 
Burma, Java, in many Cannibal Islands in the Indian Ocean, and finally in 
China. This missionary is said to have been the first European to enter 
Tibet. If Pordenone’s story had not been proved to be true, it would be 
difficult to believe that one man covered so much territory. Henriette 
Demoulin has done an excellent piece of work in rewriting the story in 
modern French and of correlating the account of Pordenone’s travels with 
modern geography. (P. Téqui, Paris. 1lfr.). 

THEOLOGY: It is with real pleasure that one welcomes another book 
by Father Timothée Richard, O.P., the second volume of Théologie et 
Piété. The well known French Dominican has an uncommon proficiency 
for adapting St. Thomas’ doctrine on the moral life to our present day. 
His concrete, practical applications are not pietistic, but follow so logically 
from his doctrinal principles that the reader cannot fail to feel that he is 
being lead by the sure hand of a competent guide. ‘The author has the 
happy faculty of being solid without being heavy; the gift of being light 
without being empty. Piety is “Faith acting through Charity,’ as St. 
Paul wrote to the Galatians. It is love of God and man being sustained 
by doctrine as its principle of life. It is order and harmony between man 
and God established by virtue. Under such titles as Self Knowledge, Per- 
fection Open to All, Venial Sin, Spiritual Sloth, and Generosity, Father 
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Richard exposes the nature and effects of the virtues and vices from a 
thoroughly Thomistic point of view. His treatment of humility in the 
chapter on Self Knowledge is especially well suited to shatter false notions 
of this much misunderstood virtue. The rdle of each human act, not only 
in its immediate relation to God, but also in its relation to the formation 
of habits of virtue or of vice, is clearly expressed. (Lethielleux, Paris. 18 fr.). 

La Croix et L’Autel, by Abbé Louis Soubigou, brings before the read- 
er’s mind a spiritually well-balanced treatise on Christ’s Sacrifice upon 
Calvary and its continual sacramental renewal in the Mass. The author 
purposely avoids all controversial points, being more concerned with 
bringing within the reach of all a wholesome general knowledge of the 
Divine Mystery than with offering an original contribution of speculative 
theology. Considering the Consecration (page 58), Abbé Soubigou speaks 
with the tongue of the secure theologian when he says that, here, the 
words of the priest, as the instrument and not as the mystical agent, pro- 
duce actually and immediately the wondrous effect of transubstantiation 
and the sacramental separation which is identical with the immolation upon 
Calvary. Upon the Altar as upon Calvary Christ is the agent and the 
victim of the Passion. An appropriate contributing factor to the interest 
of the book is the author’s historical presentation of the notion of sacrifice, 
and of the kinds of sacrifices offered by the people as recorded in the Old 
Testament. Then, too, his treatment of the fourfold end of the Mass is 
concise and free from hasty emotional flights. In his chapter on Com- 
munion one can perceive the sincerity of Abbé Soubigou imparting to his 
readers not merely technical knowledge but rather the experimental knowl- 
edge of a happy soul just returned from the banquet table at Holy Mass. 
(Lethielleux, Paris. 10 fr.). 


As the second volume of a series on the works of St. Augustine, 
Gustave Combés, LL.D., presents Problemes Moraux, containing the Latin 
text and French translation of seven opuscula of the African Doctor of the 
Church: two on Marriage, three on Lying, one on Patience, and a final 
one on the Utility of Fasting. While each is a complete and independent 
treatise, their combination in one handy volume is a happy choice and 
makes the text of Augustine available without recourse to cumbersome 
tomes. Each treatise is prefaced by a short introduction in French which 
gives the reader the benefit of the editor’s profound study and exhaustive 
researches into Augustinian literature. In the translations, he has incor- 
porated Augustine’s spirit and has striven to maintain his style as far as 
the French tongue would permit. The moral conditions that prompted the 
Bishop of Hippo to compose these works find their counterpart in present- 
day political and social life. (Desclée de Brouwer, Paris. 25 fr. belges). 


PHILOSOPHY: The philosophic contribution of Gabriel Marcel should 
be of great interest to realists, for it is an original attempt to escape from 
idealism. Marcel’s method also was original. He developed his thought 
while reading Garrigou-Lagrange’s God: His Existence and His Nature, and 
put down the fruits of his reflections in his journal. Such a method is 
especially valuable for those who wish to follow the somewhat devious 
course of a fertile mind. For those who desire a more systematic exposi- 
tion of this philosophy, we can recommend La Philosophie de Gabriel 
Marcel, by Marcel de Corte, one of the series Cours et Documents de Phi- 
losophie. This work is divided into three parts: the first is an objective 
presentation of the thought of Marcel; the second is a critical analysis 
of it; the third attempts to exaluate its contribution to realistic tradition. 
(Téque, Paris. 14 fr.). 


DEVOTIONAL: Longmans, Green inaugurates their series of Lives of 
Saints for Children (from five to eight) with Little Saint Agnes, by Helen 
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Walker Homan, and the Little Patron of Gardeners, by Catherine Beebe. 
With the vision of innocence, Agnes followed the Lamb, becoming a spouse 
of Christ, refusing earthly love and shedding her blood for her Lord. The 
attractive illustrations facing each page, having the beauty of simplicity, 
are the work of a Religious of the Congregation of Mary, who is a well- 
known artist and painter of murals. Saint Fiacre, a Gael, the Little Patron 
of Gardeners, was led to God by the fields, woods and flowers which came 
from the omnipotent hand of the Creator. Catherine Beebe not only in- 
spires devotion to this most attractive saint but also recalls the true and 
simple sanctity of the early Church. Robb Beebe is to be heartily con- 
gratulated on his beautiful drawings. (New York. Ea. $1.00). 


Many know the Angelic Doctor as the scientific theologian but many 
do not realize the deep spirituality contained in his works. If only for the 
reason that Father Philip Hughes has given us a glimpse of Thomas the 
spiritual writer in his Meditations for Lent from St. Thomas Aquinas, we 
would be greatly indebted to him. But, aside from this consideration, the 
book has an especial appeal in itself. Adapting certain passages of the 
excellent collection made by the late Father Mezard, O.P., from the various 
works of St. Thomas, Father Hughes has compiled a series of meditations 
for the period between Septuagesima Sunday and Holy Saturday. Brief 
and complete, each is based on appropriate subjects, spurring us to a fuller 
participation in the spirit of the Lenten season. It is a book that can be 
used profitably by all, but it will be especially helpful to those students of 
St. Thomas who might come to look upon him in a merely academic light; 
for it will do much to show them the wealth of spiritual nourishment that 
is at their disposal. (Sheed & Ward, New York. $1.25). 


Those who are in search of sound and readable lives of the saints will 
find in Father Vincent McNabb’s St. Elizabeth of Portugal an inspiring 
story of heroic life and virtue delightfully and graphically portrayed. To 
an unsettled world Father McNabb offers this biography of a medieval 
Patroness of Peace. Wives and mothers will find in St. Elizabeth a true 
model of every domestic virtue. Married at a very early age to a lustful 
and unfaithful spouse, whose profligate life was rivalled only by that of 
Henry VIII, she patiently endured all the trials, cruelty and insults he 
heaped upon her and used them as a means to sanctity. She proved her- 
self a faithful wife and mother and her persevering prayers finally obtained 
the conversion of her immoral husband. In his inimitable style Father 
McNabb unfolds the secret of Elizabeth’s sanctity, avoiding all superfluous 
details and unnecessary digressions. The only regret that one has in 
closing this attractive little book is that it is all too short; after meeting 
this saintly queen one would like to linger longer on her holy life and noble 
deeds. (Sheed & Ward, New York. $1.00). 

From the prolific and sturdy pen of the Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J., 
comes The Offertory Prayers and the Post Communions, the second volume 
of the proposed three-volume work, The Prayers of the Missal. In this sec- 
ond book the famous English Jesuit presents the English translation, along 
with pleasant and practical explanations, of the secret and postcommunion 
prayers for all the Sundays of the year, and for ten of the principal feast 
days. He does not follow a rigorous method in translating the Latin, but 
his sole aim is “to get at the meaning of the Church’s words,” even though 
this involve a “deliberate sacrifice of the literary stateliness.” This idea is 
likewise emphasized in Father Martindale’s commentaries, wherein he 
speaks, for example, of “the machine-gun Offertory Prayer for the 6th 
Sunday after Epiphany firing off its petitions” (p. 30), “a soaking in of 
this Divine Dew” (p. 59), “a rinsing out of our memory all un-God-like 
pictures” (p. 60). The book is very satisfactory, but its title is misleading; 
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for the “Offertory” prayers are really the “Secrets” of the Mass. (Sheed 
& Ward, New York. ys 

The problem of pain and suffering has ever been a stumbling block 
for many. If this is a purposeful universe where does pain fit in the scheme 
of things? Much of the suffering in the world is the sequel of personal 
sin. The intemperate and unchaste, for example, must bear the conse- 
quences of a wrecked body. That is not so hard to understand. But why 
should the innocent suffer? In his latest work, The Rainbow of Sorrow, 
Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen answers the enigma by conducting his reader 
to the foot of the Cross. There what was mystery becomes revelation. 
Suffering is not meaningless, it is a cleansing fire and, not infrequently, 
a short cut to that union with Innocence Itself on the Cross, which is 
sanctity. Taking each of the Seven Last Words, the well-known author, 
in his own inspiring style, draws from them solace, and much to aid one 
in making life’s trials and hardships stepping-stones to the goal of human 
life. The book represents the eloquent discourses delivered by Msgr. 
Sheen on the Catholic Hour program during the Lenten Season of 1938. 
It is attractively printed and bound. (Kenedy & Sons, New York. $1.00). 

In words simple and profoundly sound, Father Hugh Blunt, LL.D., 
makes us vividly aware of Mary’s part in the Passion of her Son. Seven 
Swords pierces the beautiful secret that life has a Calvary as well as a 
Tabor. Mary’s Tabor, the silent hours of Bethlehem and Nazareth, was 
followed by her Calvary, the thrusts of pain inflicted on her spotless human 
nature by her Boy, her dying Son, her buried God. Our devotion to Mary 
will serve as oil and wine for her seven open wounds. (Kenedy & Sons, 
New York. $1.00). 


The Life of Jesus, by Rev. James F. Cunningham, C.S.P., which met 
with a gratifying reception when it appeared serially in Our Sunday Visitor, 
has been made available in attractive book form, with an outline for the 
use of study clubs. Fr. Cunningham’s narrative makes no pretence to 
profound scholarship and is not put forward as a contribution to biblical 
criticism and exegesis; it tells the story of Jesus straightforwardly and 
with a charm of simplicity that makes it, in the words of Fr. Cunningham’s 
Superior, “admirably suited to the tastes and needs of the rank and file 
of men.” (Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind. $1.00, paper $0.50). 

The Devotions in Honor of the Three Hours Agony of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, published by St. Anthony’s Guild, links meditations on the Seven 
Last Words, the Five Wounds and the Sorrows of Mary. All the prayers 
have been taken from the Raccolta. An explanatory list of the indulgences 
$ be gained and almost twenty hymns are also included. (Paterson, N. J. 

.10). 

More than two score devotional poems are graciously presented in 
Songs of Immolation by Sister Marie Emmanuel, S.C. The writer is a 
careful craftsman who imposes an intense religious feeling upon delicate 
verse structures. One comes across traces of that excessive emotionalism 
often found in volumes of religious verse in only a very few of these Songs. 
Readers will find them on the whole pleasing in their composition, rever- 
ently intimate in their treatment of sacred themes, and eloquent in their 
expression of devotion. (Benziger Bros., New York. $1.25). 

Le Beau Voyage ou Deux Enfants a Lourdes, by A. P. Alciette, is an 
attractive story for children about Lourdes. Jacqueline, a girl of twelve, 
wholly devoted to her crippled little brother who has been pronounced in- 
curable by the leading physicians of France, suggests, as a last resort, a 
pilgrimage to the most famous shrine of Our Lady. With the help of 
St. Bernardette, her father finally consents to take them there. Having 
arrived, the youthful Jacqueline pleads with the Blessed Mother to effect 
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the cure of Francis; but the invalid prays for a different miracle, the 
conversion of his father. His prayer is answered, and with a new joy the 
family returns home hopeful that one day Our Lady will also cure Francis. 
This story could profitably be used as an exercise-book by children study- 
ing French. (Lethielleux, Paris. 12 fr.). 


PAMPHLETS: Three series of Catholic Hour Addresses have recently 
been printed by Our Sunday Visitor Press: Father J. M. Gillis, C.S.P., in 
Saints vs. Kings, presents a series of dramatic episodes in the lives of the 
saints ($0.25); Some Spiritual Problems of College Students, by Father 
M. S. Sheehy, Ph.D., contains very practical advice to the college youth of 
today ($0.15); the five addresses of Father Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., entitled 
God and Governments, sets forth the doctrine of the Church concerning 
political authority and whence it is derived ($0.15). (Huntington, Ind.). 


Our Sunday Visitor Press also offers three other interesting pamphlets: 
What of the Future of Our Republic, by the Most Reverend Bishop Noll, 
which compares what has recently happened in Europe to what might hap- 
pen here in five or ten years if we are not vigilant; Watch Your Habits, 
in which J. F. Cunningham, C.S.P., gives an illustrative disquisition on the 
habits to be fostered or avoided by the practical Catholic; and The Equality 
of Women, the Catholic view of feminism as found in the Encyclical on 
Christian Marriage (Each, $0.10). 


The Queen’s Work presents a biography of Pius XI, The Pope of the 
World Today, by Father Lord, S.J.; The Invincible Standard, in which 
Father Lord examines the exalted signification which Christ has given to 
the most dread symbol of Roman times, the Cross; and a capable in- 
vestigation of Anti-Semitism by J. N. Moody, Ph.D., Why Are Jews Perse- 
cuted? (St. Louis, Each $0.10). 


Father John La Farge, S.J., examines Fascism in Government and 
Society and insists that the important distinction “between real and his- 
torically existing Italian Fascism” be clearly understood. A fellow Jesuit, 
Father J. A. Toomey, has written a dynamic essay on Propaganda in the 
Press with a view to awakening Catholics and interesting them in his Bias 
Contest conducted in the pages of America. (America Press, New York. 
Each $0.05). 

The Catholic Central Verein’s second Social Reconstruction Brochure, 
Directives for Catholic Action Expounded by Pope Pius XI, has been 
issued under the editorship of J. D. Loeffler, S.J. For closer adhesion to 
the teachings and instructions of the Holy Father, individuals or organiza- 
tions devoted to any phase of Catholic Action will find this brochure a 
basic necessity. (Central Bureau Press, St. Louis, $0.20). 
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SAINT JOSEPH’S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of St. Joseph’s Province extend 
Cloister their prayers and sympathy to the Rev. J. J. Madrick on 
Sympathy the death of his mother, to the Rev. W. G. Mottey and 
Brothers Damian Smith and Justin Rourke on the death of 
their fathers, and to Brother Lawrence Costello on the death of his brother. 


The Most Rev. M. S. Gillet, Master General of the Order 


The of Preachers, accompanied by the Very Rev. Emmanuel 
Master Montoto, socius and representative of the Spanish Domini- 
General can Province, and the Very Rev. Peter Gagnor, secretary- 


general for the Dominican foreign missions, arrived in San 
Francisco March 10 on the “Chicibu Maru”; he was met on board by the 
Very Rev. J. L. Callahan, Provincial of the Holy Name Province. At the 
dock Father Gillet was welcomed by the Most Rev. John J. Mitty, Arch- 
bishop of San Francisco, the French Consul and the Mayor. Dinners in 
his honor were given at St. Dominic’s Priory, San Francisco, and the 
House of Studies, Oakland, Cal. After leaving San Francisco the Master 
General stopped at Los Angeles and New Orleans, where he was enter- 
tained by both ecclesiastical and civil dignitaries. 

The Master General arrived in Washington, March 19; he was met 
at the station by the Very Rev. T. S. McDermott, Provincial of the Prov- 
ince of St. Joseph and the Very Rev. J. B. Walker, and escorted to the 
House of Studies, where he was welcomed by the community. A dinner 
in his honor followed; in the evening Father Gillet and his Socii were 
present at the Theological Symposium given by the Students of the House 
of Studies. During his stay in Washington the Master General in an inter- 
view with the representatives of the press advocated the establishment of 
an international tribunal at the Vatican which would settle all moral and 
humanitarian problems; he was also the honored guest of both the French 
Ambassador, Count René de Quentin, and the Most Rev. Amleto Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States. 


After leaving Washington Father Gillet proceeded to New York, where 
he was received by prominent ecclesiastical and civil authorities, and en- 
tertained by outstanding Catholics of the metropolis. On March 22, the 
Master General preached at the celebration held in honor of Blessed 
Martin at the Blue Chapel of the Dominican Sisters, Union City, N. J. 
On March 27 His Paternity presided at the Solemn Mass in the French 
Church of St. Vincent de Paul, New York City; in the afternoon he 
preached in French at the Solemn Convocation in honor of St. Catherine 
of Siena held under the auspices of the Third Order Chapter of St. Vincent 
Ferrer’s Church; he was introduced by the Very Rev. Provincial and his 
sermon was translated by the Very Rev. E. G. Fitzgerald; after the Con- 
vocation a dinner was given in his honor at which approximately eighty- 
five Dominican Fathers were present, including superiors of most of the 
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houses in the Province. In the evening of the same day a Reception was 
tendered in his honor by the Blessed Martin Fraternity of the Third Order 
and the Catholic Interracial Council in St. Mark’s Auditorium, Father 
Gillet addressing the audience on “Pope Pius XI and the Negro.” On 
March 29 he was the guest of Count Charles Ferry de Fontnouvelle, French 
Consul-General in New York. During his stay in New York the Master 
General gave many statements to the press which were widely published. 
Father Gillet and his Socii sailed for France on March 30. 


Last February the Very Rev. V. F. O’Daniel was made an 
Laurels Honorary Corresponding Member of the well-known Con- 

seil Historique et Heraldique de France, in recognition of 
his long and faithful labor in the fields of history and biography. As the 
secretary of the Conseil, Marquis de Champvans de Farément, expressed 
it, the honor was conferred upon Father O’Daniel in view of his “personal 
attainments.” Father O’Daniel is completing his thirty-second year in the 
House of Studies, Washington, D. C.; he has been there longer than any 
other member of the Community. 

Word has been received from the Vatican that the Rev. M. A. O’Con- 
nor has been named Prefect Apostolic of Kienow, Fukien, China. Father 
O’Connor, who at one time taught at Providence College and Fenwick High 
School, has been in China since 1933. He is the first member of the 
. Province to be raised to the prefectural dignity. 


The Very Rev. Fathers J. A. McHugh and C. Callan, at- 


The tended a meeting of the Editorial Board for the revision 
New . of the Catholic Bible and also a meeting of the Catholic 
Testament Biblical Association of America in the Sulpician Seminary, 


Washington, D. C., April 24. The Most Rev. Edwin V. 
O’Hara, D.D., Bishop of Great Falls, Mont., presided at the meetings. The 
purpose of this gathering was to discuss the progress made on the revision 
of our Douay-Rheims New Testament, now nearly completed, and also to 
outline the rules and principles which are to govern the revision of the 
Old Testament. The editors and members present on this occasion treated 
in detail the establishment of a new Catholic Biblical Quarterly Review, 
which they hope will be ready for its first appearance by January 1, 1939. 
This new Review will serve as a medium for the publication of the activi- 
ties of the Association and will be a means of promoting Biblical interest 
and scholarship among Catholics. 


Guest speakers during the annual Friday evening Lenten 
Cloister Forums held at the House of Studies, River Forest, IIl., in- 
Visitors cluded: the Rev. Thomas J. Reed of the Extension Society 

of Chicago; The Rev. James Shevelin, Chaplain of the 
Oak Park Hospital, Oak Park, Ill.; Dr. Jerome G. Kerwin, Dean of the 
Social Science Department of the University of Chicago; and Dr. Melchior 
Palyi, formerly a Professor at the Chicago University. Drs. Kerwin and 
Palyi delivered timely lectures on current conditions in Europe. 

Since our last issue the following speakers addressed the Fathers and 
Brothers of the House of Studies in Washington, D. C.: Mr. W. F. Al- 
bright, professor of Semitic Languages at Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md.; the Rev. W. A. Fincel, President of Fenwick High School; 
and Dr. Herbert Schwartz, of the faculty of the University of Chicago. 

His Excellency the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, attended the Good Friday Ceremonies at 
the House of Studies in Washington. 
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On March 6, an academic Symposium was held in St. Dom- 


In inic’s Church, Youngstown, Ohio, under the direction of 
Our the Rev. L. C. Gainor, the pastor. Speakers on this occa- 
Parishes sion were: Mr. John J. Buckley, “St. Thomas, Ideal of 


Modern Youth;” Rev. W. S. Nash, “St. Thomas, the Doc- 
tor;” and the Very Rev. R. P. O’Brien, “The Personality of St. Thomas 
Aquinas.” 

On May 29, The Rev. E. L. Hughes sang a Solemn Mass for Peace 
at the Church of St. Vincent Ferrer, New York City. This Ceremony was 
held under the auspices of the Union of Prayer for Peace, an organization 
founded last December by the Rev. Gerald Vann of the English Province 
and introduced into this country by Father Hughes. 

March 27 marked the closing of six consecutive Rosary Novenas at 
the Church of St. Vincent Ferrer, New York. They were conducted in 
order by the following Fathers: V. D. Dolan, E. A. Brady, T. S. Fitz- 
gerald, R. E. Kavanah, J. S. O’Connell, and R. E. Vahey. 

On May 8 the Very Rev. J. A. Foley, Director of the Holy Name So- 
ciety in the Archdiocese of St. Paul, conducted a Regional Meeting of the 
Holy Name Society, over which His Excellency the Most Rev. Gregory 
Murray, Archbishop of St. Paul, presided. The Very Rev. Provincial, 
T. S. McDermott, preached the sermon. At this service a statute of the 
Queen of the Most Holy Rosary was blessed and dedicated. 

The Rev. L. C. Gainor was re-elected President of the Secondary 
School Department of the National Catholic Educational Association at the 
annual Convention held in Milwaukee, Wis., last April. Father Gainor 
also delivered the Memorial Service Oration at Youngstown College, 
Youngstown, Ohio, on May 25, and the Eulogy at the Sunrise Services in 
Mills Creek Park, Youngstown, on Memorial Day. 


More than one hundred and twenty-five delegates repre- 


In senting twenty New England Colleges assembled at Provi- 
Our dence College on March 26 for the second annual confer- 
Schools ence of the New England Student Peace Federation. The 


Rev. J. R. Slavin, O.P., of the Catholic University and Dr. 
Charles G. Fenwick, National President of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace, addressed the gathering. 

The Rev. J. T. Fitzgerald, Vice-President of Providence College, was 
one of the principle speakers at the annual dinner of the Elmwood Sons 
of Erin, March 17. His subject was, “The Catholic Church.” He spoke 
again the following evening in Pawtucket, R. I., on “The Irish Teachers in 
Mediaeval Times.” 

A program of social justice for the Negro in the United States was 
urged at the Providence Interracial Conference held at Providence College, 
March 20. The meting was sponsored and directed by the Rev. W. R. 
Clark of the Sociology Department and the Rev. V. C. Dore. The Rev. 
E. L. Hughes, editor of The Torch, discussed the life of Blessed Martin de 
Porres and his cause for canonization. 


Recognition for work in the field of photography came to the Rev. 
W. R. Clark as one of his pictures, entitled “Silver Lining,” depicting a 
Kentucky sunset, was exhibited in the Photography Salon of the Rhode 
Island Camera Club of the Engineering Society. 

The Rev. P. P. Reilly, professor of Political Science, represented 
Providence College at the National Convention of the Catholic Associa- 
tion for International Peace, held in Washington, D. C., April 17 and 18. 
Father Reilly was re-elected one of the national vice-presidents of the 
Association. 
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Regional meetings of the Third Order were held in the follow- 
Third ing localities: January 30, New Haven, Conn.; February 6, 
Order Philadelphia; March 13, Adrian, Mich.; April 24, New 

York City; May 15, Providence, R. I.; May 29, Somerset, 
Ohio; May 31, Cincinnati; June 5, Minneapolis, Minn.; and June 12, 
Union City, N. J. 

The Rev. E. L. Hughes conducted a one-day retreat on May 15 for the 
Blessed Martin Fraternity in Harlem, New York City. 

A League of the Divine Office according to the Dominican Rite was 
organized under the sponsorship of the Third Order Chapter of St. Vincent 
Ferrer’s Church with the Rev. V. C. Donovan as the director. The first 
meeting of the League was held May 13 in the lecture hall of the Cath- 
olic Thought Association, New York City; Father Donovan conducted 
the lectures and instructions. 

Among the Laybrothers: Bros. Ignatius Lloyd and William 


In Rennar made their profession of simple vows on April 23 
Our in the House of Studies, River Forest, Iil.; Brother Philip 
Studia O’Daniel has been assigned to Providence College. 


The Rev. A. M. Driscoll addressed recently a meeting of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization at the Republic Steel Company in Chicago on 
“Study of the Labor Encyclicals.” 

The Rev. Fathers H. R. Ahern, J. D. McMahon, T. M. Cain, and P. F. 
Mulhern were promoted to the Lectorate in Sacred Theology, May 7. Fa- 
thers Ahern and McMahon have been assigned to the University of San 
Tomas, Manila, P. I. 


The Rev. Ignatius Smith preached at the Solemn Pontifical 
With Mass of Requiem for the Right Rev. Monsignor Edward A. 
Our Pace, vice-rector emeritus of the Catholic University of 
Professors America, April 29. The Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Arch- 

bishop of Baltimore, was the celebrant of the Mass. 

The Rev. J. R. Slavin preached at the Field Mass of the Catholic 
Student Mission Crusade celebrated in the Stadium of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, April 24; on May 6 he was also the principal speaker at the Col- 
lege Day held at Mt. St. Agnes, Baltimore, Md. On May 29 Father Slavin 
preached in the Cathedral of St. Paul, Pittsburgh, Penn., and was the 
speaker at the Communion Breakfast at Hotel Shenley for the National 
Catholic Nurses Association. 


The lecture series of the Catholic Thought Association have 


Catholic been completed in New York, Chicago, and Washington. 

Thought Plans for the next season’s lectures in these and other 

Association centers have been practically settled; details will be given 
later. 


During Lent, the Rev. G. C. Reilly lectured on “The Catholic Philos- 
ophy of Life” at the Hotel Curtis, in Minneapolis; the series was spon- 
sored by the Nicollet Assembly of the Knights of Columbus. Father 
Reilly also conducted weekly philosophical seminars at the University of 
Minnesota. 

During the past few months, the Rev. J. M. Egan, professor of Dog- 
matic Theology, delivered a series of lectures on “Modern Problems” at 
the Burlington Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

On April 29 the Rev. Walter Farrell concluded his third year with the 
Catholic Thought Association in New York City. His lectures are being 
published in book form in four volumes by Sheed & Ward. The second 
volume, the first to be published, The Pursuit of Happiness, will appear next 
September; other volumes will be published later. 
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A nation-wide novena in honor of Blessed Martin de Porres 
Blessed for peace in national and international affairs was preached 
Martin by the Rev. Fathers E. L. Hughes, and R. E. Vahey, at 

the official Blessed Martin Shrine in the Blue Chapel of 
the Dominican Sisters, Union City, N. J., May 2-10. 


St. The Rev. J. C. Kearns conducted a novena in honor of St. 
Jude Jude at the Church of St. Pius, Chicago, Ill, March 21-29. 

The Solemn Novena in preparation for the feast of St. 
St. Joseph was held at the Shrine of St. Joseph, Somerset, 
Joseph Ohio, from March 11 to March 19. The sermons at the 


evening services were preached by nine Fathers stationed 
at St. Joseph’s Priory. 


The Blackfriars’ Institute of Dramatic Arts will hold its 
The second summer session at the Catholic University in Wash- 
Blackfriars ington June 24 to August 6. Courses will be given in 
Lighting, Phonetics, Directing, Stagecraft, Playwriting, 
Marionettes, Stage Makeup, Costume Making, History of Drama, Liter- 
ary Criticism, and Radio Broadcasting. 
The staff includes the Revs. Urban Nagle, T. F. Carey, L. M. O’Leary, 
J. R. Slavin, and G. V. Hartke. 
The Rev. J. R. Slavin was the principal speaker at the Blackfriars’ 
Social held in the Music Hall of the Catholic University, May 15; his topic 
was, “Are Catholic Drama Organizations Fulfilling Their Purpose?” 


During the past season the Fathers of the Northwestern 
Northwestern Mission conducted the following missions, retreats, and 
Mission Forty Hours: 
Band Minnesota: St. John, Excelsior; St. Mary’s, Medicine 
Lake; Holy Name, Incarnation and Holy Rosary, Minne- 

apolis; St. James, Our Lady of the Rosary, Cathedral High School, Sacred 
Heart Cathedral, and St. Margaret’s, Duluth; Little Flower Shrine, St. 
Andrew’s, St. Mark’s, St. Luke’s, St. Peter Claver’s, and St. John’s, St. 
Paul; St. Malachy’s, Lake Forest; St. Peter’s, Green Leaf; St. Colum- 
bine’s, Rush City; Sacred Heart, Ely; St. Bridgid’s, DeGraff; St. John’s, 
New Brighton; Immaculate Conception, Watertown; St. Joseph’s Chis- 
holm; Our Lady of the Lake, Mound; St. Peter’s, Delano; St. Mary’s, 
Meisville; St. Mary’s, Beardsville; St. Philip’s, Pine Island; 

Michigan: St. Mary’s, Atlantic Mine; Holy Family, South Range; St. 
Dominic’s, Detroit. 

Dakotas: St. Mary’s, Clearlake, S. D.; St. John’s, Gary, S. D.; St. 
Bernard’s, Belfield, N. D. 

Wisconsin: Holy Trinity and the Cathedral, LaCrosse; St.Aloysius, Hill- 
boro; St. John’s, Stiles. 

Illinois: St. Pius, Chicago. 

New Jersey: Sacred Heart, Jersey City. 


The Fathers of the Western Mission Band conducted 


Western missions, novenas, and Forty Hours in the following places: 
Mission Illinois: Mt. St. Joseph’s, Palos Park; St. Mary’s, 
Band Champaign; Loretto Academy, St. Symphorosa’s, Holy Cross 


Mission, St. Tarcissus, St. Thomas of Canterbury, Our Lady 
of Grace, St. Cajetan’s, St. Pius, Holy Rosary, St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
Convent of the Helpers of the Holy Souls, Chicago; St. Patrick’s, Pana; 
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St. Anne’s, Warren; St. Peter’s, Piper City; St. James, Maywood; Im- 
maculate Conception, Waukegan; St. Rose, Wilmington; St. Mary’s, 
Kickapoo; Fenwick High School and St. Catherine of Siena, Oak Park; 
Assumption, Assumption; St. Mark’s and St. Joseph’s, Peoria; St. Pat- 
rick’s, Ottawa; St. Mary’s-on-the-Fox, Saint Charles; Mary, Queen of 
Heaven, Cicero; Sacred Heart, Joliet; St. Joseph’s, St. Patrick’s, and 
on Heart Convent, Springfield; St. Mary’s, Loretto; St. Mary’s, El 
aso. 

Iowa: Immaculate Conception, Masonville; St. Patrick’s, Cedar Rapids; 
St. Mary’s, Oxford; St. Peter’s, Temple Hill; Immaculate Conception, 
Charles City; St. Anthony’s, Dubuque; St. Clement’s, Bankston; St. Jo- 
seph’s, Marion; Sacred Heart, Manning; St. Aloysius, Calmar; St. Mar- 
tin’s, Cascade; St. Patrick’s, Anamosa; St. John’s, Clarion. 

Kansas: Our Lady of Perpetual Help, Goodland; St. Andrew’s, Wright; 
St. Lawrence, Jetmore; St. Mary’s, Russel; St. Peter’s, Schulte; St. Jo- 
seph’s, Dorrance; St. Joseph’s, Ellinwood; St. Teresa’s, Hutchinson; St. 
John’s, Clonmel; Sacred Heart, Dodge City; Sacred Heart, Larned. 

Wisconsin: Blessed Sacrament, Madison; the Blessed Virgin of 
Pompeii and Convent of the Perpetual Rosary, Milwaukee; St. Catherine’s 
Convent, Racine; St. Mary’s, Pine Bluff; St. Frances of Rome, Louisville, 
Ky; Holy Name, Kansas City, Mo.; Annunciation, St. Louis, Mo.; St. 
Dominic’s, Denver, Colo.; St. John’s, St. Paul, Minn.; Our Lady of 
Lourdes, Omaha, Neb. 


During the past season the Central Mission Band con- 


Central ducted the following: 
Mission Missions: Holy Cross, Louisville, Ky.; St. Benedict’s, 
Band and St. Aloysius, Covington, Ky.; St. Gertrude’s, Madeira, 


Ohio; St. Michael’s, Flint, Mich.; Holy Name, Birming- 
ham, Mich.; St. Columba’s and St. Therese, Louisville, Ky.; St. Therese, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; St. Catherine’s, Fort Thomas, Ky.; St. John the 
Baptist, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Novenas: St. Louis Bertrand’s, Louisville, Ky.; St. Pius, Chicago, II. 

Forty Hours: St. Charles, Detroit, Mich.; St. Terese, Louisville, Ky. 

Retreats: Loretto High School and Rosary Academy, Louisville, Ky.; 
Aquinas High School, Columbus, Ohio; St. Catharine’s Academy, St. Cath- 
arine, Ky.; Our Lady of the Pines, Frement, Ohio. 

Triduum: St. Mary’s, Elyria, Ohio. 


The Fathers of the Eastern Mission Band had a full sche- 


Eastern dule during the regular mission season; during Lent four 
Mission Fathers not members of the Band assisted them in their 
Band work. All the missionaries were booked for May, most of 


them till Trinity Sunday. 


The Band has completed a very heavy schedule. The 


Southern Fathers have conducted many missions since September in 
Mission the state of Louisiana; thus co-operating in the prepara- 
Band tions being made fcr the VIII National Eucharistic Con- 


gress to be held in New Orleans, October 17-20. 


The Fathers of the Retreat Band have recently given re- 
Retreat ‘treats in the following institutions: Dominican Sisters, 
Band East 7ist St.. New York City; Sister of Mercy, Cumber- 
land, R. I.; Dominican Sisters, Dayton, Ohio; Home for 
the Aged, Little Sisters of the Poor, New York City; Albertus Magnus 
College, New Haven, Conn.; Holy Res.ry Academy, Watertown, Mass.; 
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Dominican Sisters, Blauvelt, N. Y.; Dominican Sisters, Sparkhill, N. Y.; 
St. Mary’s Academy, New Haven, Conn.; and St. Mary’s College, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Last February the Very Rev. H. E. Ibertis, Provincial of 
Italy St. Peter’s Province in Piedmont, received notice from the 

Italian government that a new submarine, built according 
to the latest plans, has been named in honor of the Very Rev. Reginald 
Giuliani, who was killed at Ternbien during the Ethiopian War. Father 
Giuliani was formerly connected with St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, New 
York City. 

On February 18 the Basilica of S. Maria sopra Minerva was the scene 
of a solemn celebration in honor of the famous Dominican painter, Fra 
Angelico. The Dominican Fathers and the Institute “Beato Angelico,” 
founded for the purpose of promoting interest in sacred art, were the 
sponsors. The Very Rev. Pius Ciuti, O.P., delivered the panegyric in 
honor of Fra Angelico. Present on this occasion were their Eminences: 
Camillus Cardinal Laurenti, Prefect of the Congregation of Rites, Peter 
Cardinal Boetti, S.J.. Archbishop of Genoa, and Hermenegild Cardinal 
Pelegrinetti. 

A General Chapter of the Dominican Order will be held in Rome next 
September. The important subjects to be discussed by the delegates are 
the new Ceremoniale, Dominican fraternities, and especially the Third Order 
in its relation to Catholic Action. 

Last April His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, appointed the Very Rev. 
Augustine Darmanin, O.P., a consultor on the Pontifical Commission for 
the Authentic Interpretation of the Code of Canon Law. 


Ten more Dominican Sisters from Germany have just gone 
China to Fukien Province in southeast China. In 1937 there were 

working in this part of China forty-nine Dominican Sisters. 
The care of mission activities in five of the six ecclesistical territories in 
Fukien have been entrusted to the Dominicans. 





SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 


Convent of St. Dominic, Blauvelt, N. Y. 


Mother M. Magdalen and approximately one hundred members of the 
Congregation attended the grand convocation at St. Vincent Ferrer’s 
Church, New York City, on March 27, which welcomed the Most Rev. Mar- 
tin Gillet, O.P., Master General of the Dominican Order. 

On April 24, at the close of the retreat preached by the Very Rev. M. 
L. Heagen, O.P., thirteen Sisters pronounced their perpetual vows and 
eight Sisters renewed their vows. 


Congregation of the Queen of the Holy Rosary, 
Mission San Jose, Calif. 

Sisters M. Augustina, M. Teresa, M. Gertrude, and M. Antonina cele- 
brated the golden jubilee of their religious profession on the feast of St. 
Joseph. Members of the Latin classes of the College presented an original 
playet, depicting the early boyhood and conversion of St. Augustine, in 
honor of Sister Augustina. 


Immaculate Conception Convent, Great Bend, Kans. 


His Excellency, The Most Rev. August Schwertner, D.D., Bishop of 
Wichita, honored the community with a visit on April 27. 
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The National Catholic Library Association held a regional meeting at 
Sacred Heart Junior College, Wichita, on April 18. The Rev. T. J. Smith, 
O.P., director of the St. Rose Training School, spoke in the round table 
session on, “The Legion of Decency.” Sister M. Maurice supervised the 
hospital discussion at the round table meeting. 

Ten members of St. Rose Hospital Training School for Nurses received 
diplomas at the commencement exercises held in the auditorium on May 2. 
Sister M. Aquinata was among the graduates. 


Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sister Mary of the Sacred Heart passed to her eternal reward on 
May 2, in the eighty-first year of her age after many years of unselfish 
generosity and fidelity in the religious life. 

A number of friends took part in the annual May Crowning at which 
the Rev. Vincent Kienberger, O.P., in his sermon, paid a special tribute 
to the children. 


Corpus Christi Monastery, Menlo Park, Calif. 


The Sisters had the signal honor of receiving within the enclosure the 
Most Rev. Martin S. Gillet, Master General of the Order, on March 10. At 
the request of the Prioress, Father Gillet blessed a Pieta group and a statue 
of St. Dominic. After addressing the community in the chapter hall, the 
Most Rev. Master General bestowed the Papal Blessing and the blessing 
of St. Dominic on the assembled nuns. 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn. 


Sisters Irmina and Cornelia were present at the meeting of the New 
England Chapter of the Catholic Round Table of Science at Providence 
College on April 30, at which Miss Hazel Gillespie, Ph.D., of the Bacteri- 
ology department read a paper on “Research in College.” 

On the same day, the dean, Sister Angelita, and the registrar, Sister 
Boniface, attended the meeting of the New England Regional Conference 
of Deans at Connecticut College. 

The College was represented at the annual meeting of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace, Easter week, at Washington, D. C., 
by Sisters M. Bertrand and Marie Therese; at the meeting of New Eng- 
land College Librarians in Boston, May 13-14, by Sister Mary Charles; 
at the meeting of the New England League of Teachers of Spanish, in 
Boston, May 21, by Miss Ruth Gillespie, Ph.D., of the Spanish department. 

The baccalaureate address on June 5 was delivered by the Rev. A. G. 
Cavanaugh, pastor of St. Lawrence Church, New Haven; the commence- 
ment address on June 9 was delivered by Mr. Raoul E. Desvernine of 
New York City. 


Convent of St. Catherine, Racine, Wis. 

For the first time in the history of Wisconsin, the Pius X School of 
Liturgical Chant, New York, will conduct courses at the motherhouse that 
will be open to seculars, religious and clergy, beginning June 20. 

The entire student body, under the direction of Sister Cyrilla, sang 
the Gregorian Mass Cum Jubilo for the feast of St. Catherine. The Rev. 
W. J. Doherty, president of St. Catherine’s High School, was celebrant of 
the Solemn High Mass. 

Sister Mary Ildephonse Nackers died on February 13, in the thirty- 
third year of her religious profession. May she rest in peace! 








-_ 
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Monastery of the Perpetual Rosary, Camden, N. J. 

On February 3, High Mass was sung in the convent chapel in com- 
memoration of the silver jubilee of Sister Mary of the Presentation Phelan. 
The jubilarian was the happy recipient of the Holy Father’s blessing. 

A public novena in preparation for the feast of Our Lady of Lourdes 
was well attended at all the services. Individual blessings with the Most 
Blessed Sacrament, and the invocations and novena prayers were carried 
out on the same plan as at Lourdes in France. In the closing candlelight 
procession a statue of Our Lady of Lourdes was carried by four men, 
members of her Guard of Honor. 

Ninety Tertiaries and Perpetual Rosary members made a one-day re- 
treat on April 10 under the direction of the Rev. John S. Moran, O.P. 
Five new members were received and eleven made profession in the 
Third Order 

In the American foundation in Rome, Italy, three Sisters made their 
temporary profession on February 13. The Very Rev. Thomas E. Garde, 
O.P., Socius of the Master General, presided at the ceremony and preached 
the sermon on the sublime vocation of those who throughout the day and 
night recite the Most Holy Rosary. 


St. Catharine’s Motherhouse, St. Catharine, Ky. 


Seventeen Sisters celebrated the silver jubilee of religious profession 
on March 7. 

On April 29, eight postulants were clothed in the Dominican habit. 
Immediately after the Solemn High Mass on the feast of St. Catherine 
of Siena, thirteen novices made their first profession and received the 
black veil, and eighteen Sisters pronounced their final vows. The cere- 
monies closed with benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Ground was broken for a new addition to the academy on April 11, 
and work on the building is progressing rapidly. 


St. Joseph College and Academy, Adrian, Mich. 

The Most Rev. Stephen S. Woznicki, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Detroit, 
presided at the ceremonies held in Holy Rosary Chapel, April 20, when 
twenty-two postulants were invested with the habit of St. Dominic. The 
Rev. Nicholas Walsh, O.P., preached the sermon at the Solemn High Mass. 
A large number of priests representing many dioceses were present in 
the sanctuary. 

It has been announced by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph M. Corrigan, 
S.T.D., Rector of the Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C., 
that the Anna Hope Hudson scholarship for 1938-39 is granted to Sister 
Patrick Jerome Mullins for graduate work in mediaeval Latin. 

Entries of three St. Joseph Academy girls won prizes in the high school 
art exhibit conducted during the week of April 17-24 at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Union City, N. J. 

On March 29, the community was highly honored by a visit from the 
Most Rev. Martin Gillet, O.P., accompanied by the Very Rev. Peter 
Gagnor, O.P., and the Very Rev. Emmanual Montoto, O.P., Socii of the 
Master General. 

Sister Mary Martin of Jesus pronounced her temporary vows on April 
24 with the Rev. Dr. Michael Mulligan presiding at the ceremonies. The 
Rev. Richard Vahey, O.P., preached the sermon. 

The spring novena in honor of Blessed Martin de Porres was opened 
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on May 2, under the direction of the Rev. Edward Hughes, O.P., and the 
Rev. Richard Vahey, O.P. The subject matter of the sermons was Blessed 
Martin and the Eight Beatitudes. 


St. Catherine Hospital, Kenosha, Wis. 

The full liturgy of the Church with the solemn recitation of the Divine 
Office was carried out during the last three days of Holy Week and on 
Easter Sunday under the direction of Rev. Father H. Van Meer, the 
chaplain. 

The Reception ceremony which took place on the feast of St. Agnes 
of Monte Politiano was conducted by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Dentinger of 
Milwaukee who also delivered the sermon for the occasion. 


St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 


One of the outstanding American artists, George Rickey of the faculty 
of Olivet College, Olivet, Mich., lectured to the student body May 2-4 and 
conducted several conferences on art in its relation to school and voca- 
tional work. 

The Rev. James J. McLarney, O.P., gave the baccalaureate address 
on June 12. The commencement speaker was the Hon. James T. Hallinan, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of New York State. 


Sacred Heart Convent, Houston, Texas 


Five postulants were clothed with the Dominican habit on March 25, 
and on April 6, four novices made their profession. 

In a liturgical celebration sponsored by the Pius X Schola of St. Agnes 
Academy, several choirs of the city participated and the Rev. James Moore, 
O.M.I., delivered an instructive lecture to the gathering. 

Sisters from the various houses attended the Regional Meeting of the 
Southern Division of Secondary Schools at Dallas, Texas, where the Rev. 
Leo Gainor, O.P., of Youngstown, Ohio, addressed the meeting on the 
objectives of the National Catholic Education Association. 

Sister M. Hilary Beck and Sister M. Antoinette Boykin received their 
degree Bachelor of Arts from Rosemont College, Rosemount, Penna., 
recently. 


Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Sister Mary Lucy Featherstone died on March 11 in the thirty-first 
year of her religious profession, and Sister M. Rose Gabriel Slevin died 
on April 12 in the twenty-third year of her religious profession. May they 
rest in peace! 

Following the Solemn High Mass on the feast of Our Lady of 
Lourdes, the pupils of Casa San Jose presented a play founded on the 
apparition to St. Bernardette in honor of Mother Mary de Lourdes. 

Representatives of the community attended the annual convocation of 
the members of the Third Order at the Church of St. Vincent Ferrer, New 
York, on March 27 and heard the convocation sermon given by the Most 
Rev. Martin Gillet, O.P., Master General. 

Monsignor Benson’s Upper Room was presented on Palm Sunday in the 
auditorium by the Dramatic Club of the Academy. 

Mother Mary de Lourdes represented the community at the conferring 
of the Sacred Pallium on the Most Rev. Thomas Walsh, D.D., Archbishop 
of Newark, by the Apostolic Delegate on April 27; at the consecration of 
the Most Rev. Bartholomew Eustace, D.D., on March 25, and ‘his solemn 
installation as the first Bishop of Camden on May 4; at the installation 
of the Most Rev. Thomas McLaughlin, D.D., as the first Bishop of Pater- 
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son on April 28; and at the consecration of the Most Rev. William A. 
Griffin, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Newark on May 1. 


St. Cecilia Academy, Nashville, Tenn. 


Sister Miriam, General Supervisor of Schools, and Sister M. Anastasia, 
principal of St. Ailbe’s School, Chicago, attended the annual convention of 
the National Catholic Education Association held in Milwaukee April 20-22. 

The seventy-eighth annual commencement exercises were held in the 
academy chapel on May 31. The Most Rev. William Adrian, D.D., cele- 
brated the Mass and conferred the diplomas to the graduates. 

The Rev. Edward O’Connor of St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa, 
will give a series of lectures on Modern Philosophy during the session of 
the Summer Normal School, June 22 to August 3. 

Sister M. Carmelita received her B.A. degree from De Paul University, 
Chicago on June 15, and Sister M. Rita received her B. A. degree from 
ig College, Dubuque, Iowa, at the annual commencement exercises 
in June. 


Marymount, Tacoma, Wash. 


On March 8, Mother M. Josephine, Prioress General, and Sister M. 
Margaret left for California to meet the Most Rev. Master General who 
arrived from the Orient on March 10. 

On the feast of the Solemnity of St. Joseph, May 4, Sister M. Celine 
and Sister M. Dominica pronounced their perpetual vows in the convent 
chapel. Sisters M. Eloise, M. Rosaria, M. Dominic, M. Agnes, M. Roberta 
and M. Alexia took their first vows; two postulants, Sister M. Dolorita 
and Sister Mary Edward received the habit. 

Sister M. Laurentia and Sister M. Ambrosia will celebrate the silver 
jubilee of their religious profession on June 26. 


Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Akron, Ohio 


Sister M. Clarita and Sister M. Victor celebrated the silver jubilee of 
their religious profession on March 25. The Rev. Leo Bernard, O.P., 
brother of Sister Clarita, sang the High Mass. 

On the feast of St. Catherine of Siena, the Rev. Albert Drevilius, 
O.P., officiated at the final profession of Sister M. Francis, M. Patricia, M. 
James, M. Edith, M. Joanne, M. John and M. Anthony. 

The entire student body took part in the May crowning of our Blessed 
Mother on the campus of Our Lady of the Elms, on Sunday, May 15. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


At the twenty-eighth departure ceremony held at the motherhouse on 
March 28, Sister Rose McCormick and Sister Robert Marie King were 
missioned to the Philippines; Sister Marie Estelle Coupe was assigned to 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

To emphasize the importance of their training as teachers of religion, 
two diplomas were awarded this year to the graduates of the Maryknoll 
Teacher Training School, Manila, P. I. One was the usual certificate for 
teaching, approved by the government; the other, was the certificate of 
eligibility as teachers of religion, approved by the Archbishop. The latter 
was conferred after the recipient had made a public profession of faith. 

The Sisters have opened a new house at Lucena, in the diocese of 
Lipa, P. I., where they will conduct a parochiai school. In the diocese of 
Lipa with a Catholic population of 950,000, there are but 4,500 children at- 
tendinng Catholic schools due to the scarcity of Sisters. 





